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CHAPTER VII.—[continvep.] 


“She shows it in her very face,” returned 
Henry, enthusiastically. “But she must wish 
to see her son, and the sooner she does so the 
better it will be for him. I have a mind to put 
an advertisement in some of the daily papers. 
I could simply say that a gold watch-seal had 
been found, containing a painted miniature; 
and that further information could be had by 
calling at such a place—or something of that 
kind. Then, you know, I could approach him 
gently—that is, if he came; and finally inform 
him that his mother was here after him.” 

Clara approved of the plan very highly, and 
when Henry left his sister, he had made up his 
mind that he should try the advertisement. He 
took it for granted that he was right in his sup- 
position, or nearly so. After he had reached 
his boarding-house, he pondered upon the sub- 
ject ; and after he had retired he pondered upon 
it; and on the next morning he sat down and 
wrote the following advertisement : 


“Founp.—A fine gold watch-seal, containing 
a beautifully executed miniature on ivory. The 
owner can have the same by calling at No. 17, 
Beckwith Court, proving property, and paying 
for this advertisement.” 

Henry put in the last clause so as to give it 
more the air of a mere casual affair, fearing 
that if he appeared. anxious to find the owner, 
some suspicions might be entertained by that in- 
dividual that his body was the thing wanted. 
This advertisement he copied twice, and on his 
way to the office he stopped at the counting- 
rooms of two evening and morning papers, and 
left a copy at each for insertion in the next edi- 
tion. After he had done this, he asked himself 
if he had acted wisely. 

“Tt can’t do any harm, at any rate,” he said, 
in reply to this mental query; and with this he 
seemed satistied. 

When he reached his employer’s office, he 
found Mr. Beckwith already there, and on the 
desk he saw an account for an execution against 
John Loman, but as the old lawyer was busy 
with a stranger, he made no remark, only look- 
ing at the account a second time, and finding it 
to amount to eight thousand dollars. 

Surely, the storm was gathering over the 
merchant’s head! 





CHAPTER VIII. 
NOT QUITE. 

A rew evenings after the events last recorded 
Henry Wallace called to see his sister again, 
and again he found himself in the society of 
Rosamond. This time he found that he did 
really love the beautiful girl, and he knew that 
he should be unhappy if he could not possess her 
for his own. It appeared to him that he could 
never be happy more if the object of his new and 
deep affection were taken from him. And he 
thought he had discovered more than this: He 
felt sure that Rosamond loved him. He was 
not blinded by his love, nor made frantic, but 
with a comparatively calm judgment he watched 
all her speech, looks and movements, and he 
saw something in them more than mere friend- 
ship. 

So when the youth left the merchant’s princely 
dwelling he allowed himself to feel very happy, 
though of course his happiness had not that 
depth which perfect assurance gives. He forgot 
the proud father, and had he given much thought 
to that individual, he might not have regarded 
him as one who had the right to make his lovely 
child miserable or unhappy from mere whim of 
pride. In facthe knew enough of John Loman 
not to respect him much, and as for that gentle- 
man’s wealth, he knew that he himself, humble 
as he was, stood fairer in property. He had but 
little, but he owed no man anything; whereas, 
he knew that the proud merchant had not where- 
with to justly pay his debts. 

One evening, just after dark, and while Hen- 
ry was lighting the large lamp that hang over 
his desk, a stranger entered the office. It was 
@ middle aged man, well-dressed, and wearing a 
weed on his hat. He was not a bad-looking 


man, nor was he good-looking, for a single 
glance at his flushed face was sufficient to show 
that he was not free from dissipation. This new- 
comer glanced carefully about the office, and 
when he found that the clerk was alone he ap- 
proached the desk. As he came nearer to the 
light Henry could see that his face wore a flush- 
ed look, though not one of fear. He wore con- 
siderable jewelry—rather more than would have 
suited the taste of a modest man. 

“Do you have charge here?’ the stranger 
asked, looking carefully into Henry’s face. 

“At present I do, sir,” was our young friend’s 
reply. 

“T noticed an advertisement’ in the Herald 
yesterday. Do you know anything about it ?” 

“ To what advertisement do you allude ?” 

“ Concerning a watch-seal.”’ 

“Yes, sir, I put it in myself.” 

“Ah, did you! Hem—cm. Yourre just the 
man then. I did not see the advertisement until 
last evening, and even then I was a hundred 
miles from here. I’ve been away from the city 
during the past week ; but last evening a friend 
put the paper in my hand, and I saw your no- 
tice. I suppose the seal is mine. It is not of 
great value—a hundred dollars, orso, perhaps— 
but it is a sort of keepsake—a souvenir—from a 
dear friend, and hence I prize it highly.” 

“ When did you lose your seal?” asked Henry, 
with perfect coolness. He had attended Mr. 
Beckwith at court so much that he had already 
learned the lawyer’s art of asking questions 
without betraying any interest in their result. 

The stranger bowed his head and hesitated. 
At length he looked up and said : 

“T don’t exactly remember when it was, but 
it must have been about three or four weeks ago. 
In fact I did not notice my loss at the precise 
time, and it may have been a week more or less. 
I had just received my watch from the hands of 
a jeweller who had been cleaning it, and when I 
first discovered my loss I supposed he had re- 
tained it through mistake.” 

“And what kind ofa seal was yours ?” Henry 
asked. 

“A gold seal, a lion lying at rest, or crouch- 
ing, on a richly chased plate. The under side 
of this plate held arich cornelian.” 

“* Of what color ?” 

“ Blood red.” 

“Anything further ?” 

“Yes. The cornelian formed the cover of a 
locket, within which was the miniature of a 
female.” 

“And you lost just such a seal ?’’ said Henry, 
looking the man sharply in the eye. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied, with a slight hesitation. 
“?Tisn't likely I should have described it as I 
have, if I had not lost it.” 

“O, as for that,” returned Henry, with a 
smile, “I could describe it more accurately than 
you have done, and yet I did not lose it. But 
you will pardon me for being particular, espe- 
cially as you are a perfect stranger to me.” 

“ Of course,” said the applicant, trying to hide 
his vexation. 

“Then you must allow me to ask you one 
more question. I found the seal in Sherbet 
Alley, on the evening of the seventeenth of last 
month. Were you there at that time ?” 

Again the fellow hesitated. This time he was 
much disconcerted, and though he contrived to 
hide his face, yet Henry could see how troubled 
he was. At length, however, a sudden gleam 
of light shot across his face, and with much con- 
fidence he said : 

“Ah, yes, I remember. That was the night 
there was a murder committed there. I was on 
the spot—I went with some of the officers who 
were called. Yes, yes, now I see it. I went 
there, and was there some time—great crowd, 
too. Ten chances to one that some rascal didn’t 
try to steal it. Yes, yes, the seal must be 
mine.” 

Henry felt sure that this was not the man 
from whom he took the seal. The assassin of 
that dark night was a much taller man than this, 
and not so stout inframe. In fact, he knew that 





the man before him was not the individual; yet 


‘manner showed that he could not deny the truth 





might he not have lost the seal? Might not 
the villain have robbed him of it on that same 
night? But wait— 

“You think you had your seal with you when 
you visited the scene of the murder, do you ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You are confident on this poiht ?”” 

“ Yes, for now I remember of dangling it in 
my hand as I walked along with the officers.” 

“And how about the jeweller’s having your 
watch 7” 

“O, ah—a—lI carried it to him on the very 
next morning, and must have forgotten all about 
the seal.” 

“ Yes,” said Henry, leaning back and regard- 
ing his visitor with cool deliberation. “I un- 
derstand now; and the seal which I have found 
is not yours.” 

“Not mine?” uttered the stranger, starting. 
“But it must be. There is not another seal in 
the country like it. Idefy you to produce it. 
It must be mine.” 

“But it cannot be,” persisted Henry. “I 
found this seal within two minutes after the mur- 
der had been committed. So you see you could 
not have lost it ?” 

The fellow turned pale and red by turns, but 
Henry saw his difficulty, and he believed he 
knew its cause, and with a keen, searching look 
into the visitor’s face, he said: 

“You are not the man who lost this seal, and 
had you told me the truth when you first came 
in, you would have saved much useless con- 
versation.” ' 

“Told you the truth, sir!” uttered the fellow, 
trying to look daggers, but unable to hold out 
beneath the searching gaze of the law-student. 

“Yes, sir,” Henry calmly replied ; “had you 
told me in the first place that you were deputized 
by the real loser to come and obtain his pro- 
perty we might have gone on understandingly. 
Do you comprehend me ?” 

“Me deputised? What do youmean?” But 
the fellow did not speak as one greatly surprised 
at the insinuation. 

“O, there is no need of using further decep- 
tion,” spoke the youth, quite blandly. “I un- 
derstand the matter, and can put you on the 
right track easily. Now shall you sce the man 
who did really lose this seal ?”” 

The man was silent. 

“You may trust me, sir. I am not one to 
break my faith; and I do here most solemnly 
assure you that no harm shall come to the form- 
er possessor of the seal through my means, either 
directly or indirectly. Now shall you see the 
man again ?” 

“Well, you seem to take things for granted 
at your own liking,’’ said the stranger, without 
any show of anger. 

“Only when the proof is plain,” resumed 
Henry, with another smile. ‘But I think we 
understand each other now. A man who feared 
to come here himself sent you in his stead, and 
furnished you with a description of the lost arti- 
cle. I see it, sir.” 

“By the great apostle, my dear sir, you’re 
young, but I think if I wanted a long-headed 
lawyer, I’d have you in preference to anybody 
else.” 

Henry smiled once more, and considering this 
the same as a confession, he said: 

“ Now go to the man who lost this seal and 
tell him that I would see him. Tell him that 
if I had the perfect assurance that he had com- 
mitted all the crimes in the criminal calendar, I 
would not molest him, nor in any way make his 
visit to me have any bearing against him. But 
when I put that advertisement into the papers I 
wished to see the man himself, and I have the 
most strong reasons for wishing still to see him. 
And furthermore, my wish is entirely for his 
benefit. Ihope to do him a lasting good. If he 
will come here he shall have his seal, and also 
some information he would like. Tell him that 
I shall be here in my office to-morrow night at— 
say anywhere from eight to nine o’clock; I will 
be here alone, and he may find me ready to help 
him to any good that lies in my power. He 
may come and go without fear. Will you tell 
him this ?” 

The man was in a quandary; but his very 


of the youth’s position. After a short time he 
muttered, in tones hardly audible : 

“ Well, vou needn’t make yourself very sure 
on this point; but howsumever, you may enjoy 
your opinion.” 

He turned towards the door, but before he 
reached it he turned, and added: 

“Perhaps you'd better be here, though, to- 
morrow night, for I may want to come again 
myself.” 

«JT shall be here,” returned Henry; and with 
this the visitor left. 

For some time after the visitor had gone there 





was a smile upon the youth’s face, but gradaally 
it faded away, and a look of deep concern took 
its place. He arose and looked at the clock, and 


found it almost nine. He had prepared his 
books for copying some court reports, but when 
he found how late it was he closed them, and 
then took a few turns up and down the office. 

“Suppose I should be the means of returning 
this prodigal son to his mother!” he said to 
himself. “I should at least deserve her grati- 
tude—and then I might save him. That would 
be a happy thing, and I should be as happy as 
the happiest. Iwill do itif 1 can. Ihope he 
will come.” 

Ere long after this, Henry Wallace closed 
the office and started for home, and from that 
time until he slept his mind was full of the pro- 
ject of returning a lost son to his widowed 
mother. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A CONQUEST. 


“O pip you ever see so handsome a man be- 
fore? Such whiskers, and such a moustache— 
and such hair—and such a form! O, what a 
perfect love of a man!” 

“ But who is this Adonis, Arabella?” asked 
Rosamond, smiling. 

“Mr. Alberto Lacompte. Lacompte in French, 
Tam sure, means, ‘ the count.’ He is a French- 
man, and I know he is a count. O, he was 
very attentive to me. And just think, Rosa, 
father will marry a countess, and J, a count. 
Only think! O, I know he loves me.” 

“ But where have you seen him ?”’ Rosamond 
asked, rather seriously. 

“At Mrs. Bradshaw’s last evening. And he 
was so attentivee Why, he danced with me 
almost every dance. And such a dancer. O, 
you never! Precilla Barnes wanted to be in- 
troduced to him; and / introduced him. He 
just said, ‘Good evening,’ and then don’t you 
think he turned to me and asked me if I wouldn’t 
go and have a promenade in the other room.” 

“Then he is not very polite.” 

“Why, there was never a man so polite.” 

“Not to Precilla Barnes, I think.” 

“Ah,” uttered Arabella, ‘you must remember 
that he had a powerful magnet to draw him 
away. Miss Barnes is not a handsome person.” 
And as Arabella thus spoke she cast her eyes 
towards an opposite mirror. It was in the morn- 
ing, or what she called morning, and her paint 
was off, but still she seemed quite assured of the 
power of the face which she saw reflected in the 
polished glass. 

“I should really like to see the individual,” 
said Rosamond. 

“You will have a chance this evening, sis 
mine, for we invited him to call, and he said he 
should be happy to.” 

“Does father know him ?” 

“Yes, and he likes him, too. He was the 
first to propose the visit to him; but Mr. La- 
compte szid he guessed not quite yet. He want- 
ed to learn a little more of the fashions of our 
country before he visited much. But when / 
added my request he melted in a moment. I 
smiled, and he was conquered. O, you don’t 
know what a perfect beauty he is, and a count, 
too.” 

“But you are not sure that heis a count ?” 

“Of course Lam sure. He told me as much 
himself. But he is so modest, he don’t tell all 
his affairs right out.” 

Rosamond left the room smiling, for she knew 
her sister’s weakness, and she believed that this 
was to be another of her bootless conquests. But 
the evening came, and with it came Mr. Alberto 
Lacompte. Arabella was in ecstacies, aud soon 
ran for Rosamond to come and be introdaced. 
The younger sister came, and she shook hands 
with Mr. Lacompte, but she was not astonished, 
she was rather disgusted. 

Mr. Alberto Lacompte was not over four or 
five-and twenty, quite tall and slim, and dressed 
in the very extreme of the extremest fashion. 
His hair was black and curly, and was really 
beautiful, but his face was an intellectual blank, 
though there was enough of shrewdness and cun- 
ning there to make a little character. His brow 
was quite high, but narrow and receding, though 
the jetty curls which clustered above it gave it 
a look more full. He was, in trath, just such a 
man as a shallow-minded girl would admire. 

Mr. Loman was very polite and affable, and 
Mr. Lacompte soon made himself at home. 

“Ah,” he uttered, with a very long sigh “ this 
countree not like mine own nateve Frawnce. 
No such sweet larndscape here—no such lovely 
flowers and gardens. But,” and he looked gra- 
ciously towards Arabella, “ your beauty lies in 
your women, blest woman. O, what divinities 
you have.” 

Arabella blushed, hung down her head, and 
then tapped Mr. Lacompte upon the cheek with 
her fan, and called him a “‘n; 
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hty man 
lisped. “ But 
you must allow me to utter thetruth. Ah, it is 


“ Pardong, ma’moiselle,” he 


refreshing to see beauty in female.” 
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“And yet,” said Mr Loman, “ we have some 
very beautiful scenery here.” 

“Ah, certainly, you must have. But you 
should visit me own nateve Frawnce. Excuse 
me if I speak of meself—but me chateau upon 
the Scine—only a short drive from Puree.” 

“ Paree?” uttered Arabella, interrogatively. 

“Yes, ma’moiselle—Paree. Ab, I comprang— 
you call it Paris. Ha, ha, you Yankees, ‘ave 
ver’ funny pronunshashong. But me chateau 
on the Seine, with its parks and fountains, and 
its beautiful turrets and towers. Ah, I weep 
when I leave me own Frawnce. But it do me 
nogood. They think me dangerous. I was for 
the Bourbon—the Bourbons are connected with 
me own house—and we noblemen who think so 
must leave, youknow. But I shall return. The 
Republecke no stand without my house. ©, I 
weep most bitter tears when I take de farewell 
gf me own Frawnce.” 

Arabella’s eyes fairly grew moist beneath the 
power of this pathos, while about the eves of 
Rosamond lurked a half-bitter smile. Mr. Lo- 
man seemed to treat the subject some as he 
would have done the sickness of a pet dog or 
cat. 

At this juncture the large centre lamp began 
to smoke, and the merchant asked Rosamond to 
touch the upper bell-cord. In a few moments 
more, Clara Wallace entered, and Loman dircet- 
ed her to fix the lamp. She saw the strange 
gentleman, and she saw, too, that his gaze was 
fastened upon her with an impertinent stare, 
The rch blood mounted to her face, and for some 
seconds she hesitated about obeying the order. 
It was not her province to attend to the lamps, 
and never yet had she done it, save sometimes 
when unasked, she had waited upon Rosamond. 
She believed that her master had merely called 
her in to humiliate her. The lower bell was the 
one always rung for such work. 

Rosamond saw Clara’s hesitation, and in an 
instant she guessed the cause. 

“Here, let me pull it down for you,” spoke 
the generous girl; and thus saying she arose 
and tried to reach the bottom of the lamp, but 
could not. Of course, it was also too high for 
Clara. 


“Ah, pardonee mot,’ 


uttered Mr. Alberto La- 
compte, hastily moving to the centre of the 
room and taking hold of the lamp. “ De ladee 
no reach him—ha, ha, ha.” And he pulled the 
lamp down, and then resumed his seat. 

After this Clara fixed the lamp, and having 
raised it as high as she could, she turned one 
searching glance upon the fop, and then left the 
room. 

“Upon me soul,” spoke Alberto, as soon as 
the door was closed upon the retiring maiden, 
“you have maids here almost as beautiful as the 
ladees themselves.” 

Arabella smiled, and Rosamond frowned, 
while Alberto, himself, smoothed down his 
moustache, 

The conversation soon turned upon general 
topics, but Lacompte could only iterate his eu- 
logiums upon his ‘own nateve Frawnce.” Ere 
long the door-bell was rung, and shortly after- 
wards a servant handed a sealed note to Mr. 
Loman. He read it, and changed color. It was 
simply a missive to inform him thata strike was 
likely to be made by some of his creditors. He 
arose at once, and without a word of excuse left 
the room. In the hall he found a notary, whom 
he conducted to his library, where he closed the 
door, a lamp having been left burning there by 
himself some time before. 

“Now, Mr. Reed,” said the merchant, ner- 
vously, “‘ what means this ?” 

“Do you not understand it *” returned the 
notary. 

“T understand the main thing, buat not the 
circumstances.” 

“ Well, the circumstances are these: Some 
half dczen of your creditors are determined to 
come down. They think you are sinking fast ; 
and that you have more property now than you 
will at any fature period. They have waited 
long to accommodate you, but they will wait no 
longe "ed 

“If they push me now they will not only rain 
me, but they will lose the greater part of their 
just dues; but if they will wait six months they 
shall have every cent, and good interest.” 

“Ah, Loman, they can’t feel sure of this,” 
said the notary, shaking his head 

“But they may be sure of it 


merchant: “ and since matters have come to this 


replied the 


pess I must explain. Before six months are 
passed, I shall he the husband of a woman worth 
three millions at least.” 

The notary opened his eyes, and with a look 
tinged with incredulity, he said 

“IT knew not that there was such a lady—mer- 
riageable lady—in onr city.” 

“ She is not fairly a resident here. J allude to 
Lady Landowne, Countess of Errol.” 


“And is she tobe your wife?” asked Reed, 
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who had heard of the wealthy and noble English- 


woman. 

“ Yes, sir. 
to be my wife, and for private reasons she wish- 
ed the ceremony put off until fall. Now if my 
creditors can understand this, they would see at 
once how much they will gain by waiting. You 
see it, sir?” 

“ Certainly. If such is the case.” 

“And such is the case.” 

John Loman went on and explained his pros- 
pects fully, making all his hopes and plans ap- 
pear to be fixed facts ; and so well did he lay out 
the ideas that the notary felt convinced of their 
truth and surety. Soin the end he promised to 
see the creditors and explain it all, at the same 
time assuring the merchant that they would wait 
for him under such circumstances. He did 
not dream that Mr. Loman could wilfully de- 
ceive him. 

Perhaps, however, Loman did not intend 
really to deceive. He fancied there was a pro- 
bability of his marrying Lady Landowne, and he 
only made this a matter of absolute certainty in- 
stead of giving it as it really was. But the 
statements were destined to cause his creditors 
to wait, so his present ends were answered. 

And now we will return to the drawing-room. 
Shortly after Mr. Loman left, Rosamond also 
arose to leave, for Lacompte’s company was 
disgusting to her; and thus the soi disant count 
and Arabella were left alone. For awhile the 
damsel’s heart fluttered most fearfully. A few 
meaningless remarks were passed, and then Al- 
berto moved up to Arabella’s side. 

“Divine creature!” he uttered, in almost 
agonizing accents, ‘‘ you have enchanted me, and 
now you must either kill or save me. But you 
will not be cruel. Ah, you would not have 
smiled upon me so fondly, if you had not loved 
me. Lady of beauty, say, O, say, that you are 
not indifferent.” 

Arabella’s brain was in a whirl. She had not 
expected this delicious moment so soon. 

“ Speak,” said-Alberto. ‘I would know me 
fate at once. Pardon me if I seem abrupt, but 
in such a pozishong I must know the truth. If 
you cannot be mine, then I must never again 
see you, for I cannot bear the glance and smile 
with which you would kill me.” 

“T can be yours,” murmured the impressible 
girl, letting her head sink upon her companion’s 
shoulder. 

“O, divinity—angel—blessing of me life. 
Now I shall return to me own nateve Frawnce 
with pride, and me noble chatean on the Seine 
shall shine. You will be my wife?” 

“Yes, yes, Alberto.” 

“And not yet must you say anything to your 
father. Don’t let him know of this, for I must 
surprise him. You will permit me to surprise 
him, sweet lady ?” 

“Yes, yes, anything.” 

“He hopes I may love your sister, for he told 
me so,” pursued Alberto, hesitating at no false- 
hood that might chance to pop into his mind. 
“He has other plans for you. But I cannot 
grant them. I might respect your sister. I do 
respect her—but how can I love her when you 
are by? Ah, queen of beauty, mistress of me 
soul, we will be doves in love and angels in 
peace.” 

Arabella was fairly entranced. She promised 
to be Alberto’s wife, and she promised that she 
would not say a word about it to her father. 

When Mr. Loman came down he found Ara- 
bella alone. He asked for Mr. Lacompte, and 
was informed that he had gone. 

“ You must not be too familiar with that man, 
my child,” said the merchant, somewhat sternly. 

“Of course not,” answered Arabella, with a 
very comical look. 

“ For he is not for you,” continued the father. 

“O, no,” added the daughter, knowingly. 
(“ He’s for Rosamond,” she said to herself.) 

The merchant had too much upon his mind to 
converse much, and again he sought his own 
room, while Arabella, with her heart all in a tu- 
mult, went to her chamber, there to meditate 
upon the wonderful conquest she had made. 





CHAPTER X. 
A DARK CLOUD, WITH ONE BRIGHT Sport. 


A rew evenings after the visit of Mr. Alber- 
to Lacompte, Henry Wallace called at Mr. Lo- 
man’s to see his sister. Clara was alone this 
evening, for Rosamond had gone out with her 
father and sister. Henry found her looking very 
sober and sedate, and after some remarks upon 
other topics he asked her why she wore so long a 
face. She looked up and smiled, but the smile 
was very faint, and quickly faded away. 

“What is it,” repeated Henry, quite anx- 
iously. ‘ There is something, I know, for you 
are not wont to look so sad and downcast.” 

‘IT will own,” replied Clara, “that I do not 
feel very cheerful ; but I know of nothing palpa- 
ble to work upon my fears. It must be only a 
cloud of my own faneying.” 

“ But what can you fancy, my sister?” Hen- 
ry asked, placing his arm about his sister’s neck 
as he spoke. 

“Why, to tell you all, without any reserva- 
tion, I have had a feeling come over me which 
tells me that I am about to lose Rosamond.” 

“ Lose—lose—R 1!” uttered the youth, 
turning pale. ‘“ How do you mean?” 

“Such a feeling has come over me, Henry, and 
I cannot drive it off. I heard her father only 
last night speak of having her married off soon, 
and I know that he means to sacrifice her to his 
trouble in business. 
obtain a wealthy husband for her. ©, I feel sad 
and down-hearted. There is a cloud hanging 
over me which I cannot penetrate.” 

“Butof Rosamond. Do you think she wishes 
to be married now?” Henry asked, nervously 
and anxiously. 

““O, no,” quickly responded Clara. ‘‘ No, no, 
she does not. But there is one thing I will tell 
you, Henry. She loves you!” 

“Loves me ?” whispered the youth, the blood 
rushing back to his face. 

“O, yes, she loves you truly and fondly. And 
she respects you, too.” 





She is betrothed to me—pledged | 





He has found a chance to | 





“But you do not know this?” said Henry, in 


a tone which rather bade her say she did 
know it. 


| 
} 


“Ido know it, for she has just the same as | 


told me so. If you could only know how she 
loves to sit and talk about you, and how her 
eyes sparkle when I tell her how good and kind 
you are, and how I love you. And sometimes, 
when I have told her of our early trials, I have 
seen the warm tear upon her cheek.” 

“ But what has she said ?” 

“Vl tell you one thing she said; though I 
suppose it is hardly proper for me to betray—” 

“Tt is no betrayal, Clara. O, I have a right 
to know.” 

“ What right?” asked the sister, looking 
archly up and smiling. 

“The right of one who loves her with his 
whole soul,” uttered the youth, earnestly. ‘“ Tell 
me what she has said, and then I may know if 
there is any hope for me.” 

-“T will tell you, Henry, so listen: It was 
only last evening that Rosamond and I were 
talking, and a part of our conversation was 
about you. I had been telling her some of 
your early trials, and Isaw that her eyes were 
moist. By-and-by, when I had told about your 
wading through the snow one cold winter's 
morning to help the poor widow who lived in 
Mr. Wagner’s woods, she laid her head upon 
my shoulder, and said she—‘O, how I could 
loye such a man. Withhim my life would pass 
as one long day of sunshine, even in honest 
poverty.’ ” 

“ Did she say that?” spoke Henry, in an earn- 
est whisper, at the same time trembling like an 


aspen. | 

“She did.” 

“Then she loves me. She loves me, Clara.” 

“Most assuredly she does.” 

“And if—if—I—should tell her of my love? 
Would she spurr me?” 

“She would rest upon your bosom, Henry.” 

“Tt cannot be so. She is the child of affluence 
and high station; and I, but the offspring of 
poverty and want.” 

“But she is also a child of a noble mother, 
and herself a noble girl. She despises a rank 
built upon wealth, and respects only those who 
have improved the nobler part of manhood.” 

“But this man to whom Mr. Loman wishes 
to marry her, who is he ?” 

“Tonly know that he is the son of a retired 
merchant—a wild, reckless young man, who has 
seen Rosamond, and proposed for her hand.” 

“Then it is not this Frenchman of whom I 
have heard mention made ?” 

“O,no. He is courting Arabella.” 

“And what does Rosamond say to her father’s 
plan?” 

“Thave never heard her allude to the subject 
at all.” 

Just at this moment the door-bell rang. 

“Can Rosamond have returned?” uttered 
Henry, as he heard the bell. 

“T think not.” 

“ You’re wanted at the door, miss,” announced 
one of the servants, looking into the room where 
the brother and sister sat. 

“Who is it ?” asked Clara. 

“It’s a woman.” 

So Clara arose and went to the door, leaving 
Henry to amuse himself as best he might. He 
waited a few moments patiently, and as his sis- 
ter did not return at once he took up a magazine 
and looked over the pictures. Still she remained, 
and the youth then began to read some of the 
poetry. The first piece upon which his eyes 
rested was inscribed by a youthful artizan to his 
lady-love. It was asweet thing, and every word 
seemed intended to meet Henry’s feelings under 
present circumstances. As he closed the mag- 
azine the sweet face of Rosamond presented it- 
self to his mind, and he bowed his head and 
thought over all that he had seen of her, and all 
that his sister had just told him. For awhile 
he was entirely lost in the subject thus presented. 

“She does love me,” he murmured to him- 
self. ‘She loves me truly, for 1 have seen it, 
and now Clara has assured me of it. And why 
shall I not tell her of my love? Why shall I 
suffer the pains of a crushed and bruised heart, 
when from her own lips I may receive the sweet 
assurance that shall make life all sunshine? I 
will tell her all, and if her father spurns me, I 
will lift myself toa pecuniary level with him 
without sinking to his state of soul and feeling.” 

A few moments after this Henry looked at his 
watch. Clara had been gone half an hour. He 
arose and stepped lightly into the hall. The 
front door was closed, and he could hear nothing 
to indicate that his sister was near. He then 
went to the door and opened it. There was no 
one upon the steps. He saw people passing in 
the streets, but his sister was not there. After 
this he went back to the room where he had 
been sitting, and having waited a few minutes 
longer he rang the bell. The same girl answer- 
ed the summons who had presented herself to 
call Clara away. 

“Did you ring, sir ?”’ she asked. 

“ Yes,”’ spoke Henry. ‘I wished to know if 
you could tell me where my sister has gone !” 

“Sure, sir, I couldn’t tell ye. I didn’t see 
her since I spoke wid her here.” 

“Then she must have gone out.” 

“ Perhaps she be, sir, and perhaps she aren’t.”” 

“Would you be good enough to see if you 
can find her in the house? You will do mea 
great favor.” 

“Certainly I will, sir, for ye spake like a gin- 
tleman.” 

“Kindness is never lost,” said the youth, to 
himself, after the girl had gone. And he was 
right. When the servant first made her appear- 
ance there was a slight show of offence upon her 
red face at being rung for by the brother of only 
a lady’s maid, but his kind speech quickly dis- 
armed her of all such feelings. 

At the end of ten minutes the girl returned 
and announced that Clara was not in the house. 

“Then what can have happened?” uttered 
Henry, betraying considerable uneasiness. 

“ Och—you necfin’t be afeared, for Miss Clara 
often goes out.” 

“ But she would have told me.” 

The Irish girl seemed anxious to relieve the 





youth’s mind of uneasiness, and after a few mo- 
ments’ thought she said : 

“Ah, sir, I think I have itnow. One of her 
friends is very sick, an’ mebbe they’ve sent for 
Miss Clara to come in a hurry. Don’t ye see it 
now ?” 

“It may be so,” said Henry, rather dubiously. 

“Be sure it must be so, sir. And mayhaps if 
ye wait a bit longer she’ll come.” 

“Vl wait awhile.” 

With this the girl left, and Henry took up the 
magazine again and read the same piece he had 
read before. He read it twice, and then tried to 
read a prose sketch, but his mind would not re- 
taina sense of what he read, and he closed the 
book. At length he looked at his watch and 
found it past eleveno’clock. Just then the Irish 
girl looked in. 

“An’ has she not come yet?” 

“No,” answered Henry. 

“ Then perhaps she’ll watch wid the sick wo- 
man all night.” 

“ Do you think so?” uttered Henry, hopefully. 

“T do think so,” replied the girl, assuming 
confidence, whether she felt it or not. 

“Then I'll go. Butshe ought to have told 
me—she might—” ‘The youth happened to 
think that he was blaming his sister before anoth- 
er, and that, too, without knowing any of the 
circumstances, and he held his peace. 

“JV'll call up in the morning,” he said, as he 
took his hat. 

“ You'll be sure to find her then, sir.” 

So Henry went home, but he was not easy 
about his sister. If she had been called to visit 
a sick person, why had she not stepped back and 
informed him. Even had she intended to have 
been gone not over ten minutes she would surely 
have come back and let him know, for the move- 
ment would not have taken fifteen seconds. Yet 
he tried to think there was no occasion for fear. 


On the following morning our hero went to 
his office, and having seen the boy return from 
his breakfast he went to Mr. Loman’s dwelling. 
He rang at the side door, and his factotum of 
the night before answered his call. 

“An’ sure, sir, she’s not come back yet,” said 
the girl, as soon as she saw who had called. 

“Not yet?’ uttered Henry. “Have you 
heard from her ?” 

“Not a word.” 

“Can I see Ros— Miss Rosamond ?” 

“T'll see if she’s up yet.” 

The girl went away, and in a few moments 
returned and told Henry to follow her. She led 
the way to the very room where he had sat with 
his sister on the evening before, and there he 
found Rosamond as fresh and smiling as ever, 
already dressed for the day. The subject which 
had now become fearful gave to the youth un- 
wonted power, else he would not have been 
calm in the beautiful girl’s presence. 

“Lady,” he said, in a tone more soft and low 
than he would then have used to any other living 
person, ‘I have come to ask you if you know 
anything of the whereabouts of my sister ?” 

“ Of Clara ?”’ uttered Rosamond, catching the 
fear which the visitor’s countenance plainly re- 
vealed. ‘I supposed she had not yet arisen.” 

“Then none of the servants have told you?” 

“Of what? What is it, sir?” the fair girl 
asked, turning pale. 

“Last evening I called here to see her. About 
nine o’clock the door-bell was rung, and the 
Irish girl came in and told Clara that a woman 
wished to see her at thedoor. She went, and I 
waited here for her. I waited an hour, and then 
I went to the door, looked through the hall, and 
out upon the steps, but could not find her. The 
Irish girl went all over the house, but no Clara 
was to be found. And now—she is missing 
still.” 

For some moments Rosamond gazed into 
Henry’s face in silence, and then she arose, say- 
ing as she did so: 

“Let me look. She may have returned.” 

Rosamond was gone some time, and when she 
returned her face wore a troubled look. 

“She is not in the house,” she said, as she 
sank into a chair. 

“What can it mean?” Henry cried, in pain- 
ful accents. 

“T know not. 
her ?” 

“Your servant said it was a woman, that was 
all.” 

Rosamond arose and touched the bell-cord. 
The Irish girl was quickly on hand, for she knew 
*twas Rosamond who rang, and she could not do 
too much for the kind, generous girl. 

“ Kate,’ spoke the young mistress, “ who 
was it that called for Clara, last evening ?” 

“Tt was a woman, ma’am, an’ that’s all I can 
tell ye. She had on a hood an’ shawl, an’ I 
couldn’t see her face.” 

“And was she alone ?” 

“She was alone on the steps, but I've since 
remembered that there was a man_ standin’ 
adown the walk a bit with his back next to me.” 

“Did you hear anything that passed after 
Clara went to the door?” 

“ No, ma’am—I went down stairs directly.” 

“ What sort of a man was it you saw?” 


But who was it that called for 


“ An’ sure, ma'am, I couldn’t tell ye. I only 
saw his back, an’ he was leanin’ over the railin’ 
at the time. But he was a man, I know.” 

Kate was dismissed, and then Rosamond turn- 
ed to Henry. 

“We must make search for her, Mr. Wallace, 
and if you will do what you can, I will do all I 
can. I will call immediately at every place 
where she was at all acquainted, for I know them 
all, and see if she has been at any of them; and 
you had better—but you will understand your 
own part.” 

“ Yet I should be thankful for any suggestion,” 
said Henry. 

“Twas thinking about advertising, but per- 
haps it would be better not to hurry about that, 
for if there is any villany here, such a course 
might make matters worse. And yet, perhaps a 
few notices in the daily papers might be well. 
But your own judyment will guide you in this.” 

“You speak of villany. What villany can 
there be? Who in all the world could have any- 
thing against my poor sister !”’ 





OUR YNIGN. ees> 


“ Alas!” murmured Rosamond, “who shall | 


give reason for all the evil deeds of a great city. 
Clara was very beautiful.” 
Had a thunderbolt at that moment crashed at 


Henry’s feet, he could not have started more | 


quickly than he did when he heard those words. 
They opened to his mind a dreadful suspicion, 
and it was far from improbable. 
his feet and clasped his hands. 

“ God of mercy!” he gasped, “ what if such 
should be the case! But I will not harbor the 
fear yet. We will search first. 
will help me in this, I—I—shall—” 

“Help you?” interrupted Rosamond, while 
the blood came back to her face. “Ah, you love 
the sweet girl no more than Ido, and should 
harm befall her I—I—” 

Something worked deeply upon Rosamond’s 
feclings, and as her speech failed her the big, 
bright tears began to gather in her eyes. She 
had arisen to her feet, and now stood facing the 
youth. Both their hearts were at that moment 
hushed by the same breath. 

“Tf you love the sister,” whispered Henry, 
instinctively advancing a pace, and extending 
his hand, “then you will take pity on the broth- 
er. , this is a terrible fear, but—but—it may 
not be.” : 

Rosamond took the extended hand, and on 
the next moment—it was all unthought and un- 
meant; only the force of the inner soul—her 
head was resting upon Henry’s shoulder. Quick- 
ly his arms encircled her fair form, and his check 
was laid upon hers. Thus they remained some 
moments, and then the youth raised his head, 
but not yet could he remove his arms from their 
precious embrace, 

“ Rosamond,” he whispered, “is she not our 
sister ?” 

“Yes,” murmured the fair girl, without look- 
ing up. 

Reluctantly the youth dropped his hands and 
moved back. There were warm tears upon his 
cheeks, and his eyes were swimming. 

“Forgive me,” he said, “but something be- 
yond my control moved me thus.” 

“Surely I have little to forgive, unless our 
forgiveness be mutual,” returned Rosamond, 
smiling through her tears, “ for the same strange 
power has usurped my own hears. But let us 
search for Clara, now. I will dry my eyes and 
hasten on my mission.” 

“And Ion mine,” added Henry, taking up his 
hat. 

“ You will call here this noon and inform me 
how you progress, and learn from me what I 
have done.” 

“T will,” answered Henry. 

“And may God prosper us both !” ejaculated 
Rosamond. 

With a fervent Amen, the youth turned away 
from the place, and as he entered the street, the 
thought was with him that Rosamond had fully 
confessed her love. It was a holy, happy thought, 
and under its influence his deep grief became 
for the while softened to a state of calmer sad- 
ness, with a ray of hope to lighten it. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


GREEK AND GREEK: 
THE LATEST STATE OF THE ODDs. 


He leaped to 





Tuere is a certain individual in this State 
who rejoices in the nickname of the ‘ Western 
Railroad Jockey,” ormore commonly the “ Great 
Western,” a man who is half herse and whole Yan- 
kee. Heis the keenest chap in trading nags 
that was ever raised in New England, and “ can- 
ny Yorkshire’? could not produce his match at 
“taking in the flats.” The fame of this ex- 
cellent man at length reached the ears of another 
adept in the same profession, living somewhere 
up on the Vermont line, equally skilled in horse- 
flesh and the tricks of trade, but not, (“ curses 
on partial fortune !”’) equally renowned. When 
the northern Nimrod—for he was quite a sport- 
ing character, heard of his rival’s reputation, and 
particularly of his boast, that he could “ pick up 
any white man living,” his pride was seriously 
hurt, and hearing that the ‘‘ Great Western” 
was to be at a particular spot, on a particular 
day, for the purpose of trading horses, he deter- 
mined to be there with the redoubtable jockey. 

Accordingly, in anticipation of the “ meet,” 
he began training and feeding a worthless horse 
of his that rejoiced in the “heaves” “some, if 
not more,” and by dint of careful grooming and 
a peculiar stable-diet, succeeded in making the 
animal look as “fine as a lily-bird on a plum- 
tree,” as the “ Corinthian” would say. So he 
determined to take the “ critter” down by casy 
Stages, to the place of rendezvous. When near 
the village, our friend dismounted, went into the 


| bushes, and there occupied some time in chang- 


| ing his toilet. 


He went into the “ cover,” 
looking like a slap up sporting gent; he came 
out of it, the most verdant looking juvenile that 
ever ate gingerbread at country muster. His 
hair was‘ combed smooth behind his ears; he 
had donned a genuine white wool bell-top; the 
great pewter dollar buttons on his coat-waist 


O, lady, if you | 





were near up to his shoulder-blades, and his | 
| homespun blue trowsers were tucked into the | 


tubes of a pair of astounding cowhide boots. 
Reaching the village tavern, he dismoumted and 
hitched his horse in the shed near a huge wood- 
pile laid in for winter’s consumption. In the 
bar room he found the “ Great Western” and a 
mixed company indulging in horse-talk and 
rum and molasses. Our hero gaped and listen- 
ed, and put in a word or two occasionally, that 
attracted the attention of the “Great Wes- 
tern” to him as a fitting subject wherecn to ex- 


ercise his transcendent commercial talents. He | 


accordingly offered to treat “ Green ’Un” to the 
beverage the company was imbibing. 

At first, the “ Green ’Un” “ didn’t drink noth- 
ing but cider—’sept fourth of July and muster,” 
but he was prevailed on to “ try a little New 
England,” and commenced a “ course of sprouts” 
very fairly. 

By the operation of the third horn, he let on 
“that he'd come down on business for the old 


man, and he rode the eld man’s h 


orse—a dread- 
fal nice critter.” 


The “ Great Western ” wanted to se 


; ; » him, and 
the pair adjourned to the wood shed. The “Great 
Western” was much struck w iththe appearance 
of the horse, and after a satisfactory examina- 


tion, asked “ Green ’Un” 
him. 


what he'd take for 


“He aint for sale, mister,” answered Greeny. 
“The old man sets all creation by him. Raised 
him himself. The critter was foaled eight 
years next grass.” 


“But supposing I was to give you a dreadful 
nice horse of mine, and thirty dollars boot 0” 

“1 darsn’t to look at it, cap'n. If 1 was to sell 
that are critter, I shouldn’t never dars’t to go 
hum agin. Let’s go into the house, cap’n—it's 
cold as Jerusalem out here. 
say?” 

“ Thatblack horse, there—and forty dollars,” 
said “Great Western.” . 

“That black of yourn is a pooty good old 
hoss, that’s a fact. I was lookin’ at him ’fore I 
came in. Taint no use talkin’ "bout it though— 
I can’t do it, no how.” 

“ Does he draw well?” 

“Seen him trot up hill before a load of wood, 
jest as easy!” 

“Well,” said the “Great Western, “ what do 
you say to my horse and sixty dollars boot !” 

“ Lead us not into temptation,” as the dea- 
con says. “ Gee-whittaker! Darn ef I haint 
most a mind to run the risk. Darn ef I haint,” 
he added, firmly. 

“ But look here, my friend,”’ said the “ Great 
Western,” “you must first satisfy me of his 
soundness. Hitch that critter to that big log,” 
pointing to the largest of the “ pile, and if he 
can draw it round the wood pile, I'll stand my 
offer.” 

The “Green ’Un” accepted the challenge, 
and the horse was put before the log and start- 
ed. Now he knew very well that if the critter 
was driven round the pile with a steady pull, the 
heaves would soon show themselves, and noth- 
ing but exquisite tact could enable him to pick 
up his rival. Accordingly, after pulling a few 
feet, he stopped the horse and began patting 
him. 

“He is a dreadful nice hoss, and he knows it. 
Poor fellow! Ifthe old man was to see this here 
—Jerusha, wouldn’t I catch it!” 

“All right, go ahead,” said the “Great West- 
ern.” 

Another pull, another halt—and another 
speech from the “ Green ’Un.” 

“Jest look at him! He can haul logs jest as 
easy. Can haul lumber all day, and carry a 
feller a courtin’ fourteen miles at the tail o’ that, 
and never start a hair. Pooty good old hoss, I 
reckon.” 

And thus by easy stages he got round the 
pile. 

The “ Great Western ” handed out his pocket- 
book, counted off six X.’s, and unhitched bis 
black. The saddles and bridles were changed 
before the “ Green ’Un ” seemed to come to his 
senses, 

“Hello, mister !”” he exclaimed. 

“ What's the matter—anything broke ?” 

“Take your tarnal money back. I feel like 
Td been kicking my grandmother. The old man 
wont stand it—I can’t stand it—no how. You 
can’t have the critter.” 

“You're too late, my boy,” said the “ Great 
Western,” throwing his right leg over the pig 
skin. ‘“ He’s mine, and cheap, too !” 

“Don’t you holler till you get out of the 
woods !” returned the other, in his natural man- 
ner, as he mounted inturn. “ You didn’t get 
him half so cheap as I did. He was a gift horse 
—don’t look in his mouth. Good-by “ Great 
Western ”’—when you buy a stranger's hoss, al- 
ways ask for a warranty. I wish you joy of 
your bargain, old fellow, and you’ll make money 
out of it, if you have found out a remedy for the 
heaves—I haven’t.” 

And he put the spurs to the gallant black. 

“Just wait till I overhaul you!” shouted the 
discomfited jockey, as he started in pursuit. 
But the log-pulling had done the business for his 
bargain, and he hadn’t ridden a quarter of a 
mile before the animal he bestrode was swelling 
and collapsing like a blacksmith’s bellows, while 
far away the “Green ’Un” was streaking it 
along the road, going free and easy at ten miles 
the hour. 

“Picked up, by thunder!’ muttered the 
“Great Western,” after fruitlessly digging his 
gaffs into the panting sides of the old man’s 
horse. “I've a great mind to take a horn of 
Prussian acid. There’s a white man living that 
can boast of picking up the ‘Great Western.’ 
He’s a screamer, though, and no mistake,” he 
added, with professional enthusiasm—* he’s 
won the stakes fair, and if the story don’t get 
into the newspapers, hang me if J ever say a 
word about it!” 


How much did you 


SS 


TOO ANXIOUS, BY HALF. 


An amusing affair happened lately between a 
coal dealer and purchaser in Boston. ‘The latter 
was very anxious to sec that the former did not 
cheat him, so he—the purchaser—inspected the 
weighing of the coal himself, and felt perfectly 
sausticd that he got his allowance, without any 
desiie on the part of the coal dealer to shave. 
However, while the coal was weighing, the driv- 
er of the team could not help laughing, aware at 

that the purchaser was particular about 
eight of the coal. The purchaser, no 
ticing the laughing of the driver, asked him when 
he had received his coal, what it was all about! 
so the driver told him 

“ Why,” said he, “when your coal was weigh 
ed, you were standing on the scales, and were 
weighed with it.’’ 

“Is it possible? Why, I weigh nearly two 
hundred pounds !"’ 

Fell, sir,” said the driver, “ you are sold 

“Yes,” was the reply, “and I have bougt 
myself, too a Journal, 















sore eo) ——— — 


Sir Waiter Scott in lis diary, thus writes — 
“When I had in former times t fll ap a pas 
sage in a poem, it was alwave when I firet open 
ed my eyes that the desired seas throoved 


me am inthe habit of relying upo 
saving to myself when | am at a loss, 
mind, we shall have it all at seven « 

morrow morning.’ ”’ 
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THE RIVER OF LIFE. 
SY STLAS BORER Liwnewce 


A thocesnnd streams gtide © wr the earth 
Thal ree in mountains gray 

Which owe to clowds and storme their > 
Swift epecding om their eay 


Through felds of green and fowery mee 
The coming Waters ruch 

And “peath the phade within the glete 
Clear fountains freely gueh 


The streams unto the aewan glide 
Thelr watery eealth te power, 
And leaves borwe dows apom the thir 


Retura agein bo wore 


So we, upon the etream of im, 
Are s#iftiy borne along, 

Through various scenes of peace and str 
if sunshine aod of song 


Until at leet, our bark eball ride 
Kternity '» dark wave 

Whoee waters can return be more 
The shores of Gwe to lve 


Then may we, a¢ we speed away 
Upon the diver stream 

Rare jewels gather while ‘the day, 
Nor stop to sleep aed drvam 


That when we find our Journey oer, 
And life ne longer eure 

We may rejotoe on that bright shore, 
Where bloom immortal flowers 
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TOO ANXIOUS, BY HALF. 
uusing affair happened lately between a 
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ter Scott in his diary, thus writes :— 
1 had in former times to fill up a pas- 
poem, it was always when I first open- 
es that the desired ideas thronged upon 
1m in the habit of relying upon it, 
»myself when I am at a loss, ‘Never 
shail have it all at seven o'clock to- 
morning,’ ” 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE RIVER OF LIFE. 


BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 

A thousand streams glide o'er the earth, 
That rise in mountains gray ; 

Which owe to clouds and storms their birth, 
Swift speeding on their way. 


Through fields of green and flowery meads, 
The cooling waters rush; 

And ’neath the shade within the glade, 
Clear fountains freely gush. 


The streams unto the ocean glide, 
Their watery wealth to pour; 

And leaves borne down upon the tide, 
Return again no more. 


So we, upon the stream of life, 
Are swiftly borne along; 

Through various scenes of peace and strife, 
Of sunshine and of song. 


Until at last, our bark shall ride 
Eternity’s dark wave, 

Whose waters can return no more 
The shores of time to lave. 


Then may we, as we speed away 
Upon the silver stream, 

Rare jewels gather while ’tis day, 
Nor stop to sleep and dream. 


That when we find our journey o'er, 
And life no longer ours, 

We may rejoice on that bright shore, 
Where bloom immortal flowers. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union. } 
WEALTH OF PURSE, 
AND 
WEALTH OF CHARACTER. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 





Two lovers of very different pretensions vis- 
ited the daughters of Andrew Seymour, the af- 
fluent merchant, who boastingly asserted that 
“provided his children married to his mind, they 
should inherit a princely fortune.” Now this 
marrying to a miserly rich father’s mind, means 


that the husband in prospective, shall be of far 


character and great shrewdness in financial ac- 
quirements. Mr. Seymour had not half so ex- 
alted an opinion of talent as of wealth; so a 
poor student, or one who even bade fair to rise 
by his untiring industry, was not held by him in 
such peculiar favor as he who had actually in- 
vested his fifty thousand out of his busi ac- 


tifin all, he was an orphan, and left wholly to | 
himself to make his mark in the world. Being 
possessed of an ample fortune, there was little 
inducement to him to labor to acquire money ; 
so he adopted no profession, but sought in in- 
vestments of his surplus cash his business, and 
in gay society his pleasure, and in a fashionable 
hotel his home. But he had a companion in | 
Jefferson Caswell, at whose house Angeline Sey- 
mour boarded, and his friend had written to him 
of the fair inmate in their family, and offered it 
as an inducement why he should give them a 
visit, adding, “ now, my dear fellow, if my heart 
were not already pledged, I could not resist the 
attractions of Angeline Seymour.” 

Herbert Boswell took an early opportunity to 
accept the offer, and the delightful visit he had 
planned was fully realized. Angeline was the 
very model of grace, and if not of striking beau- 
ty, yet she was showy and fascinating. With all 
the common chit chat of the day, she was per- 
fectly conversant—she had studied etiquette as 
well as music, and knew how to modulate her 
voice and manner so as to appear irresistible in 
conversation. Boswell felt as if in the presence 
of a superior and lovely girl, whom to call his 
own would add a new charm to existence. An- 
geline did not rebuke his attentions, or flirt with 
his acknowledgements, nor disdain to accept all 
the preliminary steps which usually precede an 
engagement, 

Moreover she wrote to her parents and spoke 
of the gentleman in question as one in whom 
she felt they would find no blemish. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Boswell was introduced to the pa- 
rents, and having made known his intentions, 
was accepted as the lover of their daughter, 
while poor Anna felt that to assert her affection- 
ate regard for a sailor would be absurdly consid- 
ered by her parents, so she smothered her affec- 
tions within her own breast, and carefully con- 
cealed from her sister the very name of him who 
had now gone before the mast in an humble ca- 
pacity, preferring to rise from the lowest berth 
to the entire command of a ship, which he was 
resolved todo by his continued and laborious 
service. We are obliged here to take leave of 
our young friends, and after a lapse of four 
years, we will imagine ourselves present at An- 
geline Seymour’s wedding. 

It is a bright evening—the house of the rich 
merchant is fully illuminated—a gay throng are 
gathered—there is the priest to ratify the holy 
bands of wedlock—there is music and the jo- 
cund laugh, the merry-making of a wedding 
where all parties are fully satisfied, and this con- 





quirements ; and so generally was his opinion 
understood, that but few dared cross the thresh- 
old where the blooming daughters resided, un- 
less they were duly qualified. 

But daughters must be educated, and a very 
common idea pervades many parents, that away 
from home, in some famed boarding-school, 
where a showy exhibition of the scholars’ ac- 
quirements is semi annually made public, I re- 
peat it, some parents are desirous their children 
should have the reputation of “ finishing off” in 
such an establishment. A case somewhat anal- 
ogous to the one we are relating, now occurs to 
us. In our girlhood, we remember our friends 
sought with anxiety to find the most distinguish- 
ed school in which to place our humble self—the 
one that had attained the greatest newspaper 
notoriety was sought, but alas, so many appli- 
cants preceded us, we were voted out in despair ; 
whereupon a worthy old lady remarked, “my 
child, I’m afraid you wont find another place 
where you can work a mourning piece to frame, 
ora sampler, or something to make us remem- 
ber you put us to the great expense we must as- 
sume.” We remember then to have felt how 
inconsistent was the reasoning; since if we left 
no marks of the benefit of a school, save a piece 
of faded embroidery upon the wall, we certainly 
should maintain we had not gained the worth of 
our money. 

Anna and Angeline Seymour were accordingly 
placed within the precincts of a distinguished 
seminary, and the result proved that by this 
movement, their characters for life were mate- 
rially affected, 

Girls at boarding-schools always form inti- 
mate companionships with a few whom they love 
with great warmth, and to whom they generally 
coufide numerous love tales, which, though very 
serious at the time, are very silly in the retros- 
pect of after years. Such friendships were form- 
ed by the Misses Seymour at the time they were 
in the seminary, and an impression was made 
upon both their hearts which could be dated as 
accurately from the boarding-school as the piece 
of embroidery with the weeping willow branch- 
ing over an urn, beside which a gaunt female 
stood, as if abandoned to grief, marked with 
equal certainty what was sure to be inserted un- 
derneath, viz., “ This piece was executed at the 
school of Mrs. S and B., anno domino, 18—.” 

Laura Todd who was Anna’s bosom compan- 
ion, had a brother not far from the age of Anna 
Seymour. Mr. Todd, senior, was not a man of 
great wealth ; he was, however, a worthy citizen, 
the oldest lawyer in the place, and of course 
was considered one of the first men. Aaron 
Todd, his only son, had from early boyhood 
evinced a desire to go to sea, and although his 
taste gave his parents much anxiety, yet he was 
so headstrong in his purpose, that opposition 
only added more decision upon the point at is- 
sue. Aaron, therefore, was studying navigation 
at the time he became acquainted with our fair 
friend. Anna well knew how her affections were 
being enlisted—she early ascertained that no- 
body’s name but Aaron’s raised a blush, and no 
pain she ever felt at separation, would be equal 
to saying farewell to him. Yet she treasured 
him in her heart, and the fuel was constantly 
fed by familiar intercourse in the family, and 
daily attentions which were reciprocated. She 
therefore was delighted with the school, and 
sent home the most flatrering accounts of her 
progress, but the name of Todd never escaped 
from her volatile lips or pen. 

Angeline Seymour had formed a very differ- 
ent acquaintance in Herbert Boswell, who was 
& young gentleman of fortune, fair appearance, 


good talents, and amiable deportment, and more 








su tes the nuptial rites of Angeline Seymour 
and Herbert Boswell. To-morrow they will 
sailon a foreign tour freighted with love and 
blessings. 

They have left home and friends, and how 
different is the prospect which awaits the pale, 
but patient and trusting Anna. We shall not 
wonder she is emaciated and lonely, for already 
the voice of reproach is again resounding in her 
ears in such tones as the following : 

“Anna, my child, you have seen how brilliant 
are the prospects of your sister—she has borne 
away with her the respect and approbation of 
all her friends ; she is united to & man of prince- 
ly fortune, not a wish will be left ungratitied, 
and how can you give yourself away to a sailor, 
who, with bronzed countenance and’ brawny 
arms, exposes his life to the dangers of ship- 
wreck, and is every moment liable to be engulfed 
in the-deep sea? What are your prospects, 
should you marry Aaron Todd ?” 

“That is quickly told,” replied the father of 
Anna; “the widow of a shipwrecked sailor 
whose effects were left in a foreign land to pay 
the expenses of his sickness and burial, while at 
home in destitution, there may be a small cargo 
of lithe mouths crying for bread.” 

Anna could bear such a coarse thrust no longer. 
She felt how much more sterling wealth of char- 
‘acter lay in Aaron Todd than in Herbert Bos- 
well, and stung with the foul aspersion thus 
thrown on his character, she replied : 

“ Father, my hand and heart are sacredly pledg- 
ed to marry him whom you thus vilify. He has 
a noble nature ; itis unwarped by contamination 
with the vulgar or mean ; he is neither the slave 
of fashion, nor the tool of wealth; he has al- 
ready gained a competency and an honorable 
name, and will go out as supercargo in the next 
ship in which he sails, and should the adven- 
tures he takes with him realize his expectations, 
upon his return we shall be married. I hope for 
your consent—at all events, we shall be united 
if thus prospered. I shall take the next voyage 
when he is commander of the ship.” 

“Anna, you reason like a fool. Would to 
heaven I could make you enlightened upon 
your future career; so madly blind—so positive 
—so headstrong—so self willed.” 

“And was it for this, daughter, your father 
sent you to High Brook Seminary—for your 
sister to bear away a prize, while you are equally 
contented with a blank /” interrupted the irri- 
tated mother. 

Anna struggled through many such reprovals, 
firm and undaunted as a martyr—regularly she 
senta fresh expression of love by every convey- 
ance bound to the port whence her lover had sail- 
ed, and rich was his satisfaction upon his arrival, 
to feel that he had manifest proofs that his love 
was fully requited—it cheered him and compen- 
sated him for exposure to shipwreck, and it an- 
imated him to be prompt and faithful to his own 
and others’ interests. Suflice it to add, he re- 
turned well rewarded for his voyage, and al- 
though the breath of scandal was never known 


to asperse his charac 





xr, yet no warm greeting 
was extended to Aaron Todd by Anna’s parents 
on his return. 

Letters about this time were reecived more 
frequently from the petted Angeline, but they 
bore no marks of the exuberant happiness that 
pervaded her whole being when she left home. 
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men, and now and then an allusion was made to 
her home in America with a saddened expres- 
sion, as if her deepest sympathies were still there. 


To her sister Anna, she soon after wrote the fol- 





lowing letter, as indicative of her feelings. 


** Napres, July 12, 18 

“My pear Axwa:—Would that I could see 
you face to face—think not of me as an object 
of envy in this fair city, where all that is beauti 
ful in nature and art is concentrated 
olate heart, my sister, is not filled by outward 
fascinations, nor is the eye or ear charmed by 
the most lovely prospects or heavenly music, 
when it craves a companionship that it cannot 
know. Herbert is not a model husband, to my 
way of judging. He is sometimes absent for 
months, and although the semblance of a gentle- 
man still characterizes him, yet I do fear he is a 
libertine and a rake. May God forgive me if I 
misjudge him—but alas, one cannot shut the 
eyes forever upon palpable sins of omission and 
commission. Anna, to marry for money is a 
hazardous experiment—rather would I be the 
wife of the poorest ‘Jack’ that goes before the 
mast, than the mere slave of a man’s passions, 
who is blind to self-sacrificing love, and would 
gladly rid himself of all the responsibilities that 
an honorable marriage imposes. Anna, there 
is a brutish excess which I fear is gathering on 
Herbert. The wine cup finds in him a faithful 
votary—and with reason perverted, a folly is vis- 
ible at which I shudder. Rash in expenditures, 
allured by gamesters, who at a single throw will 
stake a fortune, with trembling voice I entreat 
him to beware—but what hand can stay the de- 
stroyer? I sometimes fancy, my dear sister, 
that you are with me in my dreams. I imagine 
it may be my blessed fortune to meet you and 
your devoted husband in prospect in this beau- 
tiful city—the thought cheers many a cloudy 
hour, for I cannot go to you. I trust our dear 
parents will never again prefer wealth of purse 
to wealth of character—both conjoined, make a 
desirable combination, but minus one, let it be 
the former. No greater curse can befall a young 
man than to be left with an ample fortune, and 
the feeling he has no incentive to industry. 
With Aaron Todd your peace is secure. I will 
not burden you further with my complaints. 
Come to me, if possible—devise a way which I 
cannot. Very truly your loving sister, 

: A. Boswett.” 


At the time this letter was received, Aaron 
Todd had just returned from a successful tour 
abroad. He had realized many thousands by his 
fortunate adventures, and true to his purpose, 
his employers offered him the command of a new 
ship for his next voyage. 

Anna’s heart swelled with grateful emotions 
as her fond expectations were so soon realized— 
she could not but perceive her parents were less 
hostile in their resentment of her proposed mar- 
riage ; but as Aaron was a plain, unpretending 
man, with not a spice of the dandy to exalt him 
in Mrs. Seymour’s conceptions, nor a boast of 
wealth to allure Mr. Seymour, it was thought 
no lavish expenditure would be appropriated to 
their wedding festivities. This so much more 
accorded with the taste of the bride and her lov- 
er, that it stood in striking contrast with the 
sumptuous entertainment a few years since made 
at Angeline’s wedding. 

Aaron Todd, therefore, took the hand of his 
long tried Anna, and both of them plainly at- 
tired, repaired to the village church where he 
was baptized in childhood, and the same spirit- 
ual father in the church pronounced them man 
and wife. It was a simple, touching service, at 
which neither of Anna’s parents chose to be 
present—no marriage allowance was asked or 
bestowed, yet it was apparent a rankling sclf- 
reproach made them peculiarly unhappy at the 
time. 

A few days after their marriage, the worthy 
sailor was known as Captain Todd. He sailed 
in a new ship accompanied by his mate Anna, 
whom of all others he would have chosen. Dur- 
ing his voyage he found it convenient to touch 
at Rome, and thence they proceeded to Naples, 
where such a joyful meeting took place as beg- 
gared all description between the long separated 
sisters. It appeared, Herbert Boswell, by mu- 
tual consent, had deserted his wife and child, and 
allowed her a scanty pittance, which conjoined 
to some efforts of her own, served for their sup- 
port. This was a fortunate circumstance, as 
since this settlement, he had abandoned himself 
to the gaming table and wine-cup. 

Angeline bore little trace of her former self, 
but re-animated by the presence of her sister and 
her husband, without much delay, she joined 
them in the remainder of their voyage, and after 
asea voyage of six months’ duration, her spir- 
its became cheered, and a new love of life sus- 
tained her—for Aaron Todd had pledged his 
word that she should be the companion of his 
wife in her future years, and little Herbert had 
the name of Aaron appended to him, and prom- 
ises to make a hardy sailor when his education 
is completed. 

There is a lovely, picturesque spot upon an 
island that skirts our harbor. A handsome house 
ornamented by a dome with a high staff, upon 
which a flag, bearing our stars and stripes, is 
known to many as the residence of Captain 
Todd—for he has retired on a competency, and 
is now enjoying the fruits of a well-earned rep- 
utation. Anna and Angeline are inseparable 
companions, and to this day the latter knows 
not whether she be a wife or widow. 

Mr. and Mrs. 
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they were forced to respect Aaron Todd, for 
had not “the brawny arms” of the despised 
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EARLY DAYS. 
BY WILLIAM ROWLAND, JB 


O give me back my early days, 
The fresh «pring and the bright, 

That made the course of childhood’s ways 
A journey of delight. 


O give me back the violet blue, 
The woodbine and the rose, 

That o'er my early wanderings threw 
The fragrance of repose 


And give me back the glittering stream, 
The fountain and the dew, 

That neither day vor nightly dream 
Can ever more renew 


I would give a’: that tears have bought 
Of wisdom, wealth or love; 

For one sweet hour of early thought, 
This sordid world above. 


One happy flight, away, away, 
Oo wings of tameless power ; 

One golden morn, one glorious day, 
In chiidhood’s rosy bower. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ADVERTISING FOR A WIFE. 


BY TAMAR ANNE KERMODE, 





Harry ALLensy was in every sense of the 
worda fast young man, Thatis to say, he drank 
hard—played high—was up to everything in the 
way of merriment and fun, and considered it 
his bounden duty to spend as much money as 
he could squeeze out of the old governor—as 
he dutifully called his father. Yet Harry was a 
good-hearted fellow, though he was now sowing 
his wild oats, and his mother would assure her 
husband that “he, in his young days, was 
quite as bad before she married him, but then,” 
said she, with a sigh, “poor Harry may not be 
so fortunate in his choice of a wife, as you were. 
Ah, there’s not many women in the world like 
me, now-a-days,” and the old lady would finish 
off with a glowing catalogue of her hundred 
and one virtues; while he, poor old gentleman, 
would hide his diminished head behind a news- 
paper. 

But this morning Harry was not in his usual 
spirits. Something unpleasant had disturbed 
him, for he sat in a listless attitude, his arms 
crossed over his head, and his heels considerably 
higher than the mantel-piece. 

“‘What’s to pay, old boy ?” said Philip Clay- 
ton, one of Harry’s firm friends, as he entered 
the room and noticed the rueful expression on 
that young gentleman’s countenance. ‘ What’s 
to pay, eh?” 

“QO, my dear fellow,” said Harry, “I’ve just 
had a scene with the old governor, and he re- 
fuses to pay any more of my debts, or to farnish 
me with one cent of cash. He says I must 
work for itas he did. Heigho, I cannot tell 
how the old gentleman gets such strange ideas 
into his head. Work, iudecd! It’s ridiculous, 
isn’t it ?” 

“Ah, well, never mind, Harry, I’m in luck, 
and will lend you as much as you want. So 
cheer up, my boy. I'll tell you what itis. You 
want a little excitement to drive away the blues. 
What do you say to advertising for a wife ¢” 

“Harrah! ll do it,” said Harry, springing 
to his feet. ‘ Let's go to work at once.” 

After some consideration, Harry wrote the 
following lines : 

“A gentleman possessed of considerable prop- 
erty, is anxious to meet with a young lady, tall, 
graceful and accomplished ; age, from eighteen 
to twenty-five, to a lady of this description. 
He offers his hand, heart and fortune. It is as 
well to say that the gentleman is of medium 
height, possesses dark eyes and black hair, and 
is a very agreeable companion. Address to M. 
W., Box 3, Post Office, Baltimore.” 

“ That’s it,” said Philip. “ Now we'll be off 
and have it inserted in three of the leading 
papers.” 

We must now leave our two friends for a 
short time, and introduce our readers to the 
beautiful heiress, Isabel Montague, who, seated 
in her elegant boudoir, is in earnest converse- 
tion with her cousin, Emily Carlton. 

“O, Bell, do answer this advertisement, just 
for fun,” said Emily. “ The poor fellow is in 
want of awife. Tell him you are an heiress, 
twenty-three years of age, and miserably plain- 
looking ; that your hair is so red, all the flattery 
of your friends cannot persuade you it is au- 
burn. At the same time say that you possess a 
sweet voice and temper, and a warm, loving 
heart, and sign your name, LillieG. The letiers 
can be addressed to the care of my old vurse— 
we can call at the cottage for them, you know. 
I declare it will be quite an adveuture.” 

“ Well,” said Isabel, ‘ I will answer it, but 
might I not as well put my real age—sixteen ¢”’ 

‘No, put twenty-three; never tell the truth in 
these matters, Bell.” 

Accordingly the note was written, sealed and 
despatched to its destination, and our fair friends 
anxiously awaited the result. 

“ Hurrah, Harry, hurrah,” said Philip Clay- 
ton, as he bounced into Harry’s room without 
ceremony. ‘“ Here’s three answers to the ad- 
vertisement. We'll toss up, and sce which is to 
be opened first. Ah, this one ;” and they read 
Isabel's note. 

““T say, what delicate writing, Phil; and as to 
her plain looks, that’s ail a ruse. I dare say 
she’s as lovely as an angel. Ah, Lillic, sweet 
you're the girl forme.’ 


lo not be insuch haste, Harry. There's 


Lil 





« Nox 
Ow ¢ 


two other letters, yet. 


They read them, but the writing looked worse 





compared with Lillie’s, and they decided upon 
corresponding with her and taking no notice of 
the others 

“Til answer it right away,” said Harry ; and 


in the course of half an hour, he handed the 
following note to Philip for inspection. 
“Dear Littie:—I received your note in 


reply to my advertisement, and st 





el happy 
to make your acquaintance at the earliest oppor- 








tunity. You speak of having red ha 1 
sure you, I consider that no detriment; a 
looking for a wife, think more of a cultivated 
mind than personal beauty The note 1 had th 


vleasure of receiving, and the beauty and deli 
° . 


cacy of the writing, convince me, that in you I 


find an accomplished and agreeable cor 





panion. Hoping you will have an early period 
for our mecting, 1 remain 

Yours, very respectéully, M. W 
Isabel and Emily laughed heartily on the 
receipt of this note, and feeling determined to 
carry on the joke, Isabel wrote the following 
reply 





allie G. felt much pleasure in receiving M 
W's. kind note, and thinks it very probable that 
she will love him dearly, as indeed she almost 
does already, and will appoint a place fora 
meeting upon the satisfactory answer to the three 
following questions ; 

* What religion does M. W. profess! Is he 
sober, and does he like company ! She would 
also like to know his real name, as she feels a 
delicacy in corresponding with a stranger.” 


The note was despatched and satisfactory an 
swers returned. The correspondence continued 
regularly for three weeks, when Isabel agreed to 
meet Harry at the residence of Emiiy’s nurse, 
stipulating, however, that she should remain 
veiled. All that eventful day the young ladies 
were very busy instructing a tall, black girl in 
the part she was to play that evening. They 
dressed her handsomely, and covering up her 
hands and arms, and fastening on a very thick 
green veil, they walked slowly to the cottage, 
arriving there a short time before the geutle- 
men did. 

In about half an hour Harry arrived and wish 
ed to see Miss Lillie. Isabel and Emily whis- 
pered a last injunction to Dinah, and hastily hid 
themselves behind a sereen. Harry bowed low 
as he entered the parlor, and the lady put out 
her delicately gloved hand, which he squeczed 
with the greatest enthusiasm. He tried to con- 
verse with her, but thought her unreasonably 
shy, as she made no reply whatever to his fine 
speeches. At last he said: 

“ Lillie, dear Lillie, remove that envious veil, 
and let me gaze upon your lovely countenance.” 

But she grasped it still tighter. 

“Nay, dearest,” he said, and hastily tearing 
it aside, he imprinted a kiss upon her ebon 
countenance. 

Dinah broke out in the laugh peculiar to her 
race, and hastily made her exit, locking the door 
after her, and a loud, silvery laugh rang out 
from behind the screen, He rushed hastily 
to the door to make his escape, but found it 
locked, and turning to the window, saw to his 
amazement, Isabel and Emily. He was fairly 
caught, for he had often met them at the balls 
in Baltimore, and they knew him well. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Allenby,” 
while a roguish light twinkled in her large, dark 
eyes. ‘* We did not expect the pleasure of mvet- 
ing you here #”” 

“QO,” said Emily, “he came to see Dinah. What 
made her run away so soon, Mr. Allenby ?”’ 

“ Ladies,” said Harry, “1 beg you will keep 
this secret, and not again allude to my folly. 1 
know you are the originators of this ludicrous 
scene ; it is really too bad of you.” 

“But, Mr. Allenby, we did not know that 
you were advertising for a wife. We thought 
you possessed better sense.” 

“Well, it was a joke on my part, and so I 
will forgive the joke ontyours. Shall I have the 
pleasure of your company to the opera, to mor- 
row evening /” 

Emily was engaged, but the laughter loving 
Isabel accompanied him, and never had she 
heard music with greater satisfaction than she 
did on that evening. Harry was an agreeable, 
weil informed man, and seemed to feel peculiar 
pleasure in the society of the beautiful heiress, 
while she, with her mischievous freaks, and wild, 
joyous spirits, felt more pleasure in having Har- 
ry for her escort, than she did in any of the 
other applicants for her favor. 

Time passed on, and one fine mormming Harry 
offered her in reality his hand and heart, He 
said nothing about his fortune—mind—for ho 


said Isabel, 


was not troubled with much; but she was rich, 
and did not care for a wealthy husband; so 
Harry became her accepted lover. 

Then followed a round of pleasure and amnse- 
ment. No halls, parties, or picnics were con- 
sidered complete, without the presence of Harry 
and his uaffianced bride ; and one fine morning a 
happy train passed merrily along to St. Gearge's, 
and Harry clasped his dark eyed bride to his 
heart. And the friends crowded round offering 
their eager congratulations. 

There was an elegant ball given in the 
evening at Mr. Montague’s mansion, and the 
next morning, the bridal party, accompanied by 
Philip Clayton and Emily Carlron, proceeded on 
a tour to Europe. 

Harry is in high spirits, and advises every an- 
married man to advertise for a wife. Isabel 
looka very shy as she alludes to Dinah. She 
says, “ you know Harry, you kissed her 

“T don’t mind if I kiss her again, you gipsy,” 
said he. 

We must say in conclusion, that Harry Allen 


by, Jr., has renounced all his bad habits, and is 


a model husband. And his respected mother 
has come to the conclusion that beahe!l i« one 
of the very few remaining ladies who are zouod 


for anything 
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MARRIAGE IN THE GREEK CHURCH. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
STANDING AT THE CORNERS, 


BY ANNE §. PI 





0, how T hate the men—the wretches— 
With their whiskers and deceit; 

Smiling, bowing, smoking, chewing— 
At the corners of each street. 


With neck-tie of the latest faxhion— 
Panta ‘* Paris eut,” but rather tight; 
Moustaches elegantly curling— 
O goodness, what an awful sight! 


Miss Affectation passes by, 
The gallant knights all smile and bow; 
Miss, simpering to her schoolmate, says, 
La, dear, they're so polite, you know. 


They make obeisance to the dry goods— 
Satins, tissues, silks and crapes; 

And think in these they see a lady— 
© the foolish, silly apes. 


It would be fun to get a figure 
Made of wood, with springs of steel ; 
And dress it up in silks and satins— 
Little bonnet and veil of green. 


And watch it slowly move down Broadway— 
‘The gentlemen all would homage pay ; 
“Adolphus, who's that charming creature? 
Introduce me—do now, pray.” 


A well bred gentleman would scorn 
To stoop to actions mean and base; 
For is it not insulting, too— 
To stare a stranger in the face? 


A lady looks for every courtesy 
From her relatives and friends; 

But when a stranger thus intrudes 
He must feel sure that he offends. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE MISSIONVILLE BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


In the snug, cosy bar-room of the “ Farmers’ 
Inn,” at Missionville, sat six young men. It 
was a cold, bleak evening in December ; and the 
wind that howled and drove without, drifting the 
snow and rattling the shutters, gave to the 
blazing fire and steaming kettle additional 
charms and comforts. There was Peter Hobbs, 
a youth of five-and-twenty, who seemed to be 
the leader, par excellence, of the party. He was 
a good natured, intelligent, frank looking man, 
and was really a noble-hearted citizen. Then 
there was John Fulton, a youth of the same age, 
who worked with Hobbs, both being journeymen 
carpenters. Samuel Green was a machinist ; 
Walter Mason, a tin-worker; Lyman Drake, a 
cabinet maker; and William Robinson, a clerk. 
They ranged, in age, from twenty-three to 
twenty-eight, and were really industrious youths, 
receiving good wages, and maintaining good 
characters for honesty, sobriety, and general 
good behaviour. Yet they were looked upon by 
some as ungodly youths, and given over to per- 
dition. True, they belonged to no church; and, 
amid the various conflicting creeds by which 
they were surrounded, they had not yet settled 
down upon any one in particular, believing that 
there was good in all of them, and evil among 
the members of each. 

On the present occasion, they were all of them 
smoking, and the empty mugs which stood upon 
the table near them, showed pretty conclusively 
that they had been drinking something besides 
water. The subject of the cold winter had been 
disposed of; the quality of the warm ale and 
cigars had been thoroughly discussed, and at 


length the conversation turned upon the mis- 


sionary meeting, which had been holden in the 
town on the previous Sabbath. 

“T don’t know but this missionary business is 
all right,” said Sam Green, knocking the ashes 
from his cigar with his little finger, “ but at the 
same time I don’t believe in it. Them Hindoos 
and South Sea Islanders may be savage and 
ignorant, by our scale of measuring folks; but 
that is no reason why we should send all our 
money off there, while our own folks are starv- 
ing at home.” 

“Did you put anything into the box ?” asked 
Lyman Drake. 

“No, I didn’t. When they shoved it into my 
face, I told ’em I’d left all my money at home 
—and so I had.” 

“ You're about right, Sam,” said Bill Robin- 
son. ‘“ But I did more than you did. When 
the box was handed to me, I spoke right out, so 
that everybody around me heard. I told the old 
deacon if he’d take up asubscription to help the 
poor folks in our own town, I'd put in some- 
thing.” 

“ What did he say to that ?” 

“ Why—he said ‘ Souls were of more conse- 
quence than bodies. So I just said back that I 
guessed he’d find it hard work to save a soul 
out of a starving body. But you see that aren’t 
the thing. They wont try to save the souls, nor 
the bodies, either, of their own townsfolks. 
Now, when ’Squire Trueman came here to set- 
tle, they tried quick enough to save his soul. Ye 
see his body was already salted down with ten 
thousand dollars, so his soul was worth some- 
thing to ’em. That’s the dogs of it. Why 
don’t they try to save poor old Israel Trask’s 
soul, and his wife’s, too ?” 

“ Wasn't there a committee of the church 
that visited old Israel last month?” queried 
Drake. 

“‘ Yes—there was,” answered Sam, giving his 
cigar an indignant shake; “and what did they 
do? They went there—four on ’em—and found 
the old folks suffering for want of food and 
clothing. They tried to make the old man be- 
lieve their religion was the only true one in the 
world, but he wouldn’t. So they gave him 
three tracts and a little cheap book, and then 
went away. That's what they did. By hokey, 
afore I'd give a cent to such chaps to send off to 
feed their missionaries in Baugwhang and Slap- 
am Islands, I'd throw it into the fire.” 

“But these missionaries are honest people, 
and do some good,” remarked Peter Hobbs, 
who had not before spoken on the subject. 


“In course they do,” responded Sam. “But 








their charities at home? By jingo, I judge of 
a man’s order by the way his own shop looks, 
and not by the way he may fuss around on 
another man’s premises. And just so with these 
philanthropists. I'd rather see how much their 
religion does towards keeping the Gentiles of 
their own town, than to go away off to the other 
end of the earth to look for the fruits of their 
Christianity. Them’s my sentiments.” 

“And mine, too,” uttered Walter Mason, 
who had just thrown away the stump of one ci- 
gar, and was about lighting another. ‘Just 
think ; they collected, last Sunday, to send off to 
the Hindoos, over two hundred dollars. Now, 
that would have made half the poor families in 
this town—and I don’t know but all—comforta- 
ble for the winter. There was Mr. Netherly— 
—worth forty thousand dollars—he put in a ten 
dollar bill. It was a great, new bill, and he 
opened it and held it up, and even turned it 
round, so’t everybody could see it before he let 
it drop. Then at the end, when the box was 
carried up into the pulpit, the deacon whispered 
to the minister; and the minister got up, and, 
said he, taking hold of the corner of the rich 
man’s bill: ‘ Here is ten dollars from one broth- 
er. Let that brother be assured that this deed 
is remembered of him in heaven.’ Yes, that’s 
what was said; and Mr. Netherly held up his 
head, bowed very low, and then looked round at 
the rest of the congregation, as much as to say, 
‘that’s me.’ Now 1 know of another thing that 
I guess’ll be remembered injheaven, alongside of 
this one. Last week, poor old Trask—Uncle 
Israel—called at Netherly’s with some baskets. 
You know the old man gets out stuff in the 
summer, and then in the winter makes it up. 
Well, he went there, and asked Netherly if he 
wouldn’t buy a basket. No; he didn’t want 
one. Then the old man told him how he and 
his poor old wife were suffering, and he asked 
him if he couldn’t help him in some way; and 
what d’ye think Netherly said? Why, he said 
that he had to pay taxes to help support a poor- 
house, and told Uncle Israel that he’d find help 
there, if he’d only apply to the selectmen! Now 
what d’ye think of that, eh?” 

“Why,” returned Sam, “TI think if he’s got 
an account in heaven, he’ll find a balance against 
him, when he comes to settle up.” 

“ So he will,” responded three or four of the 
others. 

For some moments after this, the party 
smoked in silence. Peter Hobbs had been pon- 
dering very deeply upon something, and at 
length he spoke : 

“‘ Now, look here, boys,” he said, throwing his 
half-smoked cigar into the fire, ‘‘ there’s a good 
deal of truth in what’s been said—in fact, it’s all 
true; but before we blame others, we ought to 
do something ourselves. Now, I’m ready to 
form a regular benevolent society. Let us six 
go at the work, and see what we can do towards 
alleviating some of the distress about us. What 
say you?” 

The other five looked on in wonder. 

“But,” said Sam, “how are we to do it? 
We aren’t among the favored ones. We wasn’t 
born with silver spoons in our mouths.” 

“T should like to do it,” added Drake, “ but 
what’s the use? We couldn’t do much, any 
way—not enough to amount to anything.” 

And so the others expressed their opinions in 
like manner. They all “would like,” but 
“where was the money to come from ?” 

“ Listen,’ said Peter; and they all turned to- 
wards him with real deference, for they knew 
that he never wore a cloak over his heart, and 
that when he spoke in earnest, his meaning had 
depth to it. ‘Now I have formed a plan. 
There is old Uncle Israel and his wife; then 
there is the widow Manley, with four little chil- 
dren, suffering for want of the actual necessaries 
of life ; and then there is Mrs. Williams—she is 
very poor. Her son, Philip, who is her main 
stay, was sick all the summer and fall, and is 
sick, now; so the woman got nothing from her 
little patch of land, and is now absolutely re- 
duced to beggary, with herself and sick son to 
support. Now let us take these three cases in 
hand, and support them.” 

“But how?” asked three or four voices, anx- 
iously, for they really and fully sympathized 
with the noble plan. 

“T’'ll tell you,” resumed Peter. “ Here, Tim,” 
he called, turning to the bar-keeper, “ what’s 
our bill ?” 

“Let’s see,” responded that worthy, coming 
up. “ There’s two cigars apiece, three cents 
each—that’s thirty-six. Then the ale—three 
pints—eighteen cents; and wine—three gills— 
that’s eighteen more— makes just thirty-six more; 
and twice thirty-six is—is—seventy-two—sev- 
enty-two cents in all.” 

“Come, boys,” said Peter, “let’s pay an 
equal share to-night. Let’s give him ninepence 
apiece.” 

So the “boys” paid up, and after Tim had 
gone, Peter resumed : 

“‘ Now see what we’ve spent to-night for noth- 
ing. I'll begin with you, Sam. How much do 
you suppose you spend each day for cigars and 
ale. Now reckon fairly.” 

“ Let’s see,” was Sam’s response, after gazing 
into the face of his interlocutor until he had 
fairly got hold of the idea. “I certainly aver- 
age four—no, five cigars a day, and I suppose 
they average three cents apiece. Then comes 
my ale—but I couldn’t tell how much that 
amounts to, for I don’t drink it regularly, but 
perhaps six cents a day.” 

“ That’s just twenty-one cents per day utterly 
wasted,” said Peter; “and I'll own up to wast- 
ing twenty-five per day. How is it with you, 
John ?” 

“T'll say twenty-five.” 

“ And you, Walter?” 

« Just about the same.” 

“Lyman ?” 

“The same.” 

“ Bill?” 

“The same.” 

“ Now look at it. Here we are, a little worse 
than wasting about a dollar and a half per day. 
But let us put our loss at a shilling each—” 

“No, no,” cried Sam, who saw through the 


| 


own up to the twenty five. 
if any.” 
“Very well,” returned Peter; “then let us 


Let’s go the whole, 


| commence and pledge ourselves not to smoke or 


drink ale for one month from this date. Every 


| night we will lay away a quarter ofa dollar, and 





| at the end of the week we'll put our savings all 


together and then go on our mission. 
say you?” 

With one voice, the other five joined in the 
plan. The novelty of the thing may have 
pleased them ; but the real incentives lay deeper 
down in the natural goodness of their hearts. 
There was no written pledge; but they took a 
more speedy method. Peter laid his hand upon 
the table, and said : 

“ Here’s my hand, pledged to the work.” 

“ And mine, too,” cried Sam, laying his broad 
palm a-top of Peter's. 

“And mine,” ‘and mine,” “and mine,” 
“and mine,” chimed the rest, placing their 
hands one a-top of the other until the six right 
hands lay upon the table in a pyramid. 

“ This is Tuesday,” resumed Peter. 
we meet next Saturday ?” 

“Yes,” answered Sam, “and call it a week. 
Let’s throw in the two days.” 

And so the work was begun. 

On the next day, as Sam Green sat a-top of 
his bench after dinner, he felt rather lost without 
his cigar, and for a while he argued the question 
with himself, whether ’twouldn’t do just as well 
for him to put an extra quarter into his box and 
have his cigars as usual. But he remembered 
his pledge. He looked forward to Saturday, 
when he should find himself an ambassador of 
mercy to the sick and needy—and his resolution 
grew strong again. That was his last real hes- 
itation, though it must be confessed he had some 
trials and hankerings. 

And so with the rest—they had some mo- 
ments of doubt and mental warfare with appe- 
tite and habit, but they conquered, and were 
true. 

Saturday came, and the six youths left their 
work at noon, having done more than over-work 
enough to make up for the loss of the half-day. 

“ Must have a time once in a while, eh?” said 
Sam’s boss, as the young man pointed to the 
work he had done, and informed him that he 
should not work the rest of the day. 

“Some sort of a time,” replied Sam. 

“Very well. But you’re too good a fellow to 
go very deep into dissipation.” 

“T’ll be up bright in the morning, sir;” and 
with this he left. 

The new Benevolent Society met at Walter 
Mason’s tin-shop. Each took out his money, 
and they had in all nine dollars, it being in 
thirty-six silver quarters. 

“Now,” said Peter, “let's visit the three fam- 
ilies we have taken under charge. We'll go to- 
gether, and expend the money as we see it is 
most needed. Let us go to Uncle Isracl’s 
first.” 

So off they went to Uncle Israel Trask’s. The 
old couple lived ina small hut at the edge of the 
village, which was reached by a narrow lane, and 
here the six philanthropists found the old lady, 
who was now in her eighticth year, suffering 
with a severe attack of the rheumatish, while 
the old man sat crouched over the fire, shiver- 
ing with cold. 

“Good day, good day, Uncle Israel.” 

“Aha, good day, boys, good day,” cried the 
old man, trying to smile. ‘ Can ye find seats ? 
Sit down somewhere and make yeselves at home. 
But ye see it’s a poor home that old Israel can 
offer ye to-day.” 

“But how are you getting along?” asked 
Peter, after the party had found seats. 

“Ah, God ’a’ mercy, I wont complain, for he 
is a takin’ meself and Molly home fast. Only 
cold an’ hunger aren’t kind help-mates, Mr. 
Hobbs, ye ken that, eh?” 

“ Right well, Uncle Israel. And we’ve come 
to help ye. Do you what any medicine ?” 

“Nay, nay, the old ooman’s got a’ the med’- 
icine laid up we want. It’s only the food an’ the 
heat we need. I can’t wade through the drift- 
ing snow as I could once.” 

“‘ Suppose we send you a dollar’s worth of 
flour, a dollar’s worth of pork, and then another 
dollar’s worth of other things, such as tea, coffee, 
sugar, butter and the like—could you live a 
week on it ?”” 

“Ah, God ’a’ mercy, boys, mesel’ and Molly 
*dlive a long, long while on that. But ye’ll 
not do it for us.” 

“Yes, we will.” 

“Ah, it’s too much.” 

“No, no,” cried Sam, “we've got to doit, 
Uncle Israel, for we six have sworn to help you 
through the winter. So spunk up.” 

“D’ye mean that?” uttered the old man, 
clasping his thin, tremulous hands. 

“We do,” they all six answered, and then 
Sam added, “and while one of us lives, you 
shall not suffer the want of what we can give.” 

A moment the old man bowed his snow-white 
head, and then, while the big tears streamed 
down his face, he raised his eyes, and mur- 
mured : 

“O God's blessin’ be on ye, ye noble boys. If 
me heart was gold, an’ I could take it out an’ 
give it ye—for it’s yours, all, all, your own!” 

Ina little while the six went away promising 
to send, or come back soon, and even after they 
had reached the yard they could hear the voices 
of Israel and his wife, both raised to God in 
blessings upon their heads. 

““T say, Sam,” said Peter, “ this is better than 
cigars and ale.” 

“Don't say a word, now,” replied Sam, “ for 
my heart's full, and I can’t bear any more.” 

Next they drove through the biting wind and 
snow to the humble cot of the Widow Manley. 
They found her in the only habitable room of 
her dwelling, sitting by a fire of chips and fag- 


What 


a 


ots, with a babe asleep in her lap, and engag- 


ed in sewing a coarse frock. Three other chil- 
dren were crouched by the fire, the oldest not yet 
eight years old. 

Mr. Manley had been one of the many anfor- 
tunates who are swept off by rum, and in the 
prime of early manhood he had gone, leaving a 


| ' 
wouldn’t it look better of ‘em to begin some of | whole plan, “let's give honest measure. I'll | young wife with four children in absolute penury. 
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“Ah, good day, Mrs. Manley.” 
The woman would have arisen, but Sam Green 


placed his hand upon her shoulders to keep her | 


down. 

“ We have come,” said Peter, seeing that she 
was anxious and fearful, “to see how you get 
along, and also to see if we can help you.” 

“ Help me, sir!” uttered the widow in amaze- 
ment. 

“Yes. Now tell us plainly how you are 
situated.” 

The woman was silent for a few moments, 
but at length she seemed to require her self- 
control, and replied : 

“Ah, gentlemen, it’s all comprised in three 
short words. Hunger, cold, and nakedness !”’ 

“And if we will supply you with food and 
fuel fora week, can you manage to get along 
until that time without more clothing ?” 

“Oh—h—yes—yes sirs. But what is it? 
Who will help us? Who can care for the—” 

“ We can, we will,” cried the energetic Sam, 
not so good to plan as Peter, but good at exe- 
cution. “ We six have pledged ourselves to see 
you safe through the winter. So cheer up and 
take hope, for neither you nor your children 
shall suffer while we can help it.” 

The widow's hands were clasped, atid her eyes 
wandered vacantly from one to the other of her 
Strange visitors. She saw tears of guuduess in 
their eyes, and her own soul’s flood burst forth. 

“O God bless—bless you always.” 

“And shall we have something good to eat, 
mama, and something to make us warm ?” ask- 
ed the eldest girl, clasping her mother’s knees. 

“Yes, yes, you shall,” exclaimed Drake, 
catching the child up and kissing her clean, pale 
face. “You shall have it before supper-time, 
too.” 

The widow gradually realized the whole ob- 
ject of her visitors, and she tried to express her 
gratitude in words, but they failed her, and her 
streaming tears had to tell the tale of thanks. 

After this, our society went to the Widow 
Williams. Hers was a neat cot, but they found 
suffering painful enough inside. Philip, a youth 
of about theirown age, sat in a large, stutted 
chair, looking pale and thin, and wasted away 
almost to a skeleton, and his great blue eyes 
peered at them wonderingly as they entered. 
The mother, too, looked careworn and sick, and 
the dry, hacking cough that sounded in her 
throat, told how much she needed proper food 
and care. 

The youths made their business known as be- 
fore, and with about the same result. The 
widow and her son could hardly realize that such 
a blessing had dawned upon them, but when 
they did realize it their joy and gratitude knew 
no bounds. 

“Look here,” said Sam Green, as soon as 
they had reached the road, “it strikes me that 
we are just about a week behind hand. We 
ought to have commenced this work just one 
week earlier than we did, for our nine dollars 
wont quite bring matters all up square to the 
present time. But if they were square now they’d 
keep so with our weekly allowance.” 

“ By crickee, Sam, you’re right,”’ said.Fulton, 
gleefully. 

“Then let’s commence back two weeks—eh ?” 

“JT think so,” said Peter. 

And all the rest said so, too. So they had 
eighteen dollars instead of nine. 


First our party went and bought three half 
cords of wood, which they sent at once to their 
respective destinations, and they agreed that 
when the other matters were attended to, they 
would go and work it up. Then they went to 
the stores and purchased such articles of provi- 
sion and comfort as they could agree were best 
adapted to meet the wants of their charges, and 
having done this they separated into three par- 
ties of two each, so as to have each family pro- 
vided for with as little delay as possible. Peter 
and Lyman Drake went to Uncle Isracl’s ; Sam 
Green and Fulton to the Widow Mantey’s, and 
Walter Mason and Robinson to Mrs. Williams’s, 
and to each they carried provision enough to 
last a week, besides leaving with each about a 
dollar in change. 

When the poor people saw the promised bless- 
ings—when they thus met the fruition of their 
newly raised hopes, their joy was almost painful. 
The noble youths were blessed over and over 
again. 

The wood was sawed and split, and put under 
cover, and then the “society” returned to the 
village as happy as happy could be. On the 
next day they went to church and heard how 
many heathen had been converted to the pecu- 
liar isms of the preacher; and on the day fol- 
lowing that they commenced another week of 
their newly found Christianity. 

“Sam,” said the owner of the machine shop, 
“what were you and the rest of your party do- 
ing last Saturday afternoon ?” 

“Converting the heathen,” answered Sam. 

His employer was a church-member, and went 
in for foreign missions, and moreover, had often 
tried to induct Sam into the mysteries. 

It was sometime before Sam would tell the 
secret, but his boss became so earnest that he at 
length told the whole story. For a while the em- 
ployer gazed upon his journeyman with wonder, 
but gradually, as a sense of the fact came over 
him, he hung his head. 

“Sam,” he said, at length, earnestly, and 
with a tear in his eye, “let me join your 
society.” 

“ But how'll you raise the money *”’ inquired 
Sam. 

“Money 7" echoed the boss. 
bank -book.”” 

“Ah, but that wont answer. You must save 
the money by depriving yourself of some super- 
fluitr, or luxury you now enjoy.” 

“Ts that the rule?” 

“Tt is, most rigidly. 
nish us."” 


“Look at my 


Our cigars and ale far- 





» within the reach of my influ- 
ence there's ahbuman being in want!” 

“ Then I'll throw away my tobacco and beer. 
May I join at thas?” 

“Til propose you.” 





| stretched at fall length on his back ; 


| prostrate on bis stomach. 


' ick IL. 


| Music. 


And the master machinist was proposed and 
admitted. 

Another week passéd away, and the new Chris- 
tans Went again on their mission, and there were 


| more tears of joy, more prayers, and more bless- 


ings. Mr. Boothby, the machinist, had yain- 
ed anew ray of light on the subject of CI 


tian missions, 


irls- 


At length it became known that the poor fam- 
ilies in Missionville had found friends. People 
were wonder-struck when they discovered how 
happy and joyous these once miserable wretches 
had become ; and more still, when, one Sabbath, 
they saw Uncle Israel and his wife, and Mrs, 
Manley, with her two older children, enter the 
church. 

Of course the truth leaked out, and we can 
imagine where the public eye of sympathy and 
appreciation was turned. Before a month was 
out, more than fifty people had engaged indirect- 
ly in the work by placing money, food and cloth- 
ing in the hands of the original six, for them 
to distribute as they deemed proper. 

But there was ane rule to which the “ society ” 
adhered. They would not receive a cent in 
money which was not the result of a cutting off 
of some superfluity, and thus they showed to 
the people how simple and easy in its work is 
true charity, and also how many professed 
Christians not only lose sight of their duty, but 
really lose the greatest joy of Christian life. 

It was a glorious day for Missionville when 
those six young mechanics met in the village 
bar-room, and concocted the plan for their so- 
ciety. And the good has worked in two ways, 
The members find themselves happier, healthier 
and stronger for having given up their pipes and 
cups; and the poor unfortunate ones of the 
town are once again basking in the sunlight of 
peace, content and plenty. 

How many professed Christian churches are 
there in our land which would be benefited, and 
even Christianized, by following the example of 
the six noble youths who still stand at the head 
of the Missionville Benevolent Society ! 





HOW WILD GEESE ARE TAKEN, 

The way they catch wild geese, says the Buf- 
falo Republican, on the western waters, is suf- 
ficiently wonderful, without at all taxing the in- 
credulity of any one. They are very fond of a 
small and very active eel, armed with sharp 
head and teeth, whose habits insist on its swim- 
ming very near the surface of the water. It is 
very seldom the geese can get hold of this choice 
morsel, and when they do, they have a grand 
jollification over it. This eel the hunters use as 
bait for their geeseships. A short time since, 
two hunters went out to catch wild geese. One 
hunter laid down in his canoe with a troutline at- 
tached to his wrist, and on the other end, in the 
water, was tied the nimble, sharp-headed and ac- 
tive eel before spoken of. The canoe floated 
slowly through the marshes, and came gradually 
among a large flock of geese, and the cel swim- 
ming along close to the surface. One venerable 
bon vivant of a goose gobbled up the eel like a 
flash ; also, the cel had made its way through the 
body of the epicure, and lo, the goose was “on 
string.”” Another goose, afflicted with a luxu- 
rious palate, swallowed the ecl,-but without any 
particular satisfaction, as the eel, hardly notic- 


“ing an obstruction, travelled through the goose- 


grease with scarcely an effort. And so this iden- 
tical eel travelled and travelled until some sev- 
enteen geese were on the string, and our scien- 
tific triend, thinking he had been fortunate enough 
commenced hauling them into the boat. But, 
wonder of wonders, the seventeen geese rose on 
their wings as one goose, and before our friend 
of the canoe could make a will or say a prayer, 
he was lifted bodily from the canoe, through the 
combined efforts of the seventeen geese attached 
to his wrist, and ere he was aware of it he was 
thirty feet above the water. A friend of his on 
shore, who saw the difficulty, and his rifle fortu- 
nately being loaded, shot off the string and res- 
cued his friend. So, instead of wild goose, our 
hunter got cold duck; and although he fishes 
no more wild geese with ecls, he is prepared to 
affirm, asseverate or swear to the truth of the 
foregoing. 





+ ist 
A NEW ZEALAND LADY. 


A young gentleman who left Preston in Eng- 
land above four years ago, thus writes home from 
Wandanui, in New Zealand, to a friend : 

“ Needlewomen are much wanted in a double 
capacity; in the first and most important as 
wives, in the second as dressmakers, etc. All 
young men should marry before emigrating. 
Many who come out here form matrimonial 
connections with the natives. My partner is a 
native, and, though faultless in forin, her complex- 
ion is not more fair than black—in plain lan- 
guage, she is a woman of color, the exact shade 
approaching much nearer to polished brown pa- 
per or mahogany than anything else I can re- 
member. She cannot speak English, and is 
much addicted to what you would call smoking, 
but what she elegantly terms kai tupeka—An- 
glice, food tobacco. Her hair hangs in negli- 
gent gracefulness, and is of a beautiful and bril- 
hiant black. Her eyes are brown, her person 
tall and erect, and her carriage faultless and as 
dignified as that of any European. From one 
ear is suspended a shark's tooth, and the other 
is embellished with a bit of colored worsted. 
Her feet were never tortured by shoes, nor con- 
cealed by stockings ; they are as free as when 
Nature formed them. She swims to perfection, 
can manage a canoe in a sea that would appal a 
London waterman, and is such an adept at cateh- 
ing fish that Izaak Walton would have shrunk 
in competition with her. I have been induced to 
make these remarks, as they will apply to the 
whole native race. European women are 80 
searce that English and Maori connections are 
little noticed. The practice is common, and the 
dark complexions, naked feet and hai tupeka be- 
come as familiar as possible. —Home Journal. 


——-_——e-— + el 
COMPOSERS, 


Pacsiello could only compose in bed, and 
Cimarosa’s muse never inspired him unless in 
the midst of a dense and mirthful crowd. The 
historian Mezerai had contracted the habit of 
writing by candle-light, and could not dispense 
with iteven inthe clearest day and hottest month 
of the year. Descartes thought and wrote 
i while the 
great jurist, Cujas, wrote all his works lying 
Guido Reni found 
impossible to handle his brush unless attired in 
magnificent apparel; and Haydn himself de- 
clared he found composition difhcult unless be 
wore on his finger the ring given him by Freder- 
Maturin, the poet, always stuck a wafer 
on his forehead, between his evebrows, while 
writing ; Napoleon used to mutilate the sides of 


his arm chair with his pen knife ; 
A ' } 4 


and the read- 
ers of Glover's uiad of “* Admiral Hosier's 
Ghost,” would never divine that it was composed 
while the anconscious author destroyed with his 
cane a magnificent bed of talips, wo the horror 


of its fair owner, Lady Temple.—Journal of 
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COMPENSATION. 

This life is conducted on the compensating 
principle, and though we cannot understand all 
the operations of the principle, yet we see in- 
stances enough of it to infer that a wisdom, far 
above our finite comprehension, regulates the 
whole. How few of us understand the mechan- 
ical niceties of a chronometer watch, though we 
all know that it is accurate as the sun. And 
who shall attempt to explain the moral mechan- 
ism of the universe? Here and there a partial 
light breaks in on us—but this is enough for 
fuith—too much for skepticism.. How glorious 
is youth—with its ardent sympathies, its vivid 
imagination, its splendid dreams of the worldly 
future—its bounding blood and high health! 
Yet, who, in the noon of manhood or the autumn 
of age, who that is thoughtful, true and hopeful, 
would regret its passing away? Who, that is a 
really true man, would disguise the advance of 
age, darken the tint of the bleached hair, touch 
with a rose-hue the pallid cheek, and persist in 
wearing the garb of youth, in the vain hope of 
self-deception, in the vain endeavor to cheat 
Time of his due, when reason tells him that for 
what Time has taken away he has made atone- 
ment in gifts tenfold more precious could they 
only be appreciated? If youth be glorious, 
with its ruddy health, elastic steps and warmly 
wild imaginings, it is also beset with dangers, 
trials and temptations, peculiar to its fiery sea- 
son. The passions besiege the citadel of the 
soul with a persistency that knows no rest. They 
hang out false lights on the lee shore of sin, for 
Which imagination steers with reckless trust. On 
the shrines of youth stand idols of gold with feet 
of clay; what a record of trusts betrayed, of 
false friends, of fickle loves, of crushed hopes, is 
the history of youth, and this from the very ex- 
istence of those dazzling qualities which stamp 
its character. The awakening from these dreams 
is a dreary period. Its brilliant visions fade 
into night like the kaleidoscope fires of a pyro- 
technic display, where the roses and foliage first 
grow dim, then faintly sparkle, then flicker away 
into inky blackness. 

But anon a steadier light dawns upon the 
clouded solitude of the soul—a light less brilliant, 
but serener far. Reason kindles the new dawn. 
For the fond credulity that saw a deity in every 
idol of clay, we have the keen intelligence which 
detects a thousand objects of interest in paths 
before hurried over with a thoughtless step. If 
friendships are less readily knit, they are more 
worthy and enduring. If the fiery valor is gone, 
steadfast fortitude and heroism occupy its place. 
Passionate enjoyments begin to pall upon the 
senses, but the glories of the intellect are an 
unfailing resource. Nature bares her bosom to 
the eye of manhood, and it marks the very pul- 
sation of her heart. Yet another stage of exis- 
tence, and another change—but still for the bet- 
ter. If the eye grow dim, the inner vision is 
brighter. If tried and trusty friends are sum- 
moned, one by one to take their places in that 
vast caravan which is ceaselessly moving forward 
towards the unknown and the infinite, to each of 
them we may say: 

‘¢ Thou marshall’st me the way that I was going ” 


The memories of sorrows become feeble, but 
those of long gone innocent pleasures are vivid 
and entrancing—a childlike joy in simple things 
affords a glimpse of the childlike guilelessness of 
the Hereafter—when knowledge will no longer 
be either imperfect or forbidden, and we shall 
learn how complete is the system of compensation, 
and how seeming evil is reconciled with perfect 
good, 





A Frenen Praciarist.—A young author, 
named Edward Abont, has lately published in 
the Reveuxr des Deux Mondes, Paris, as original, 
a romance entitled “ Folta,” which was very 
successful. It now appears that it was printed 
in 1841, in Paris, under the title of “ Vittoria 
Savatetti,’’ but was never issued, the whole edi- 
tion having been purchased and suppressed by 
the family, from whom the author has received 
the history. 





“SpvortsmMan’s Portroiro.”—The demand 
for this exceedingly beautiful and attractive pub- 
lication has been so large that we have been 
obliged to delay filling some of our late orders ; 
but a new edition is now published, and any 
person enclosing us twenty-five cents will re- 
ceive a copy by return of mail. See advertise- 
ment in another column. 





<= 

Tars in Trocnie.—Fifteen American sea- 
men are sutlering imprisonment in Havre, 
France, for having taken part in the recent dis- 
turbances in that town. They were also fined 
about forty dollars each. 





A tone Joursxey.—A cannon ball going at 
the rate of 500 miles an hour, would reach the 
nearest fixed star in four million years. 
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A WORD FOR DOGS, 

One of our exchange papers mentions a very 
affecting incident of which a dog was the hero. 
It occurred in Danville, New York. During the 
sickness of a resident of that place, his dog ex- 
hibited the greatest anxiety, refusing to quit the 
bedside ; and when the disorder terminated fatal- 
ly, the poor animal, as if conscious that he had 
lost his best friend, appeared inconsolable, re- 
fused to eat and showed every symptom of dis- 
tress. He was watched by the family, but suc- 
ceeded in discovering the grave of his master 
where he commenced scratching and whining, 
and could only be removed from the spot with 
great difficulty. One day, acloset being opened, 
he saw his master’s clothes, and immediately 
made the most frantic demonstrations of delight, 
thinking he had discovered his friend. When 
he perceived his error, his dejection and distress 
were painful to witness, and he finally died on the 
grave, of grief and starvation, faithful to the last. 

A few years since a little girl, living near 
Brooklyn, New York, died and was buried in a 
secluded spot on her father’s estate. A little 
spaniel that had belonged to her, exhibited the 
same tokens of attachment as those we have re- 
corded above. He ceased to take notice of other 
members of the family, forsook the companion- 
ship of his comrades, and in constant visits to 
the grave, wore a beaten pathway with his little 
feet. Finally he, too, died upon the grave of his 
beloved mistress. This devotion, surviving the 
object of its attachment, is peculiar to dogs. 
Cats which, at the best, have something “ un- 
canny” as the Scotch say, about them, exhibit 
a ghastly heartlessness in this respect. The puss 
that has fawned upon its mistress when living, 
would gnaw her remains, if permitted. Minnie 
is a true fille de marbre; a type of fickleness, 
hypocrisy and self-seecking. But dogs, as Pierre 
says, “are honest creatures.” The annual 
slaughter in our great cities at the bidding of a 
panic fear, is a cruel event, and, we always read 
the record of their official destruction with the 
same feelings inspired by the story of the massa- 
cre of Scio. If dogs ever run mad, they are 
driven into it by persecution, which we are told 
maketh even wise men mad. Man’s inhumanity 
to dogs is one of the worst features of his nature. 
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PICTURE DEALING. 

There is quite as much trickery practised in 
picture as in horse-dealing, and a man must be 
wide awake and a good deal of a connoisseur who 
avoids being taken in by the picture jockeys. A 
young American, in Paris, the other day, came 
near paying 3400 francs for a painting, intrinsi- 
cally worth 800 only. This reminds us of what 
happened to Viscount Aguado, who having made 
his zeal for picture-collecting a little too notori- 
ous, was naturally beset by all sorts of guar- 
dians of the most immortal masterpieces, turned 
with their faces to the wall of the backshops of 
these slavers of art. A broker procured an in- 
terview one morning with the viscount, and of- 
fered him an unparalleled Andrea del Sarto. 

“ How much ?” 

“ Seventy-five thousand francs, your excellen- 
cy. But if I let it go atsuch a price, for the 
honor of having it placed in your celebrated gal- 
lery, it is only on one condition.” 

“What is that ?”” 

“That I shall be allowed every morning to 
contemplate with devotion this masterpiece, 
which costs me agony to part with.” 

“Send me the picture and come back in eight 
days.” 

The picture was brought. M. Aguado ex- 
amined it, and showed it to his friends and coun- 
sellors. After the lapse of eight days, the broker 
returned, 

“Well, what is your lowest price, now ?” 

“T will give you forty-eight francs!” cried 
Aguado, with whom there was a celebrated con- 
noisseur, whose presence evidently annoyed the 
sentimental broker; “ but on the condition that 
you will never set foot in my house again.” 

“T accept,” said the rascal. 

The picture impudently baptized an Andrea 
del Sarto, was not even a Lepaulle. 





Russtan Resovurces.—The immense mili- 
tary resources of Russia have hardly begun to 
be developed in the present war, notwithstand- 
ing the stories to the contrary which appear in 
the French and English journals. Because their 
movements are unknown, it is foolishly believed 
by the allies that they are exhausted and quies- 
cent. Lately, however, a grenadier corps of 
24,000 men were marched in a body to the Cri- 
mea, exulting in the prospect of doing battle for 
their beloved czar. 





Drenkenness.—The New York police are 
relentless in their treatment of drunkards. When 
a man is found in the streets incapable of using 
his head or his heels, he is conducted before a 
civil fanetionary, and if he has not his ten dol- 
lars ready, is imprisoned for ten days. This 
sort of amusement is therefore quite expensive 
—to say nothing of the incarceration and the 
disgrace. 





CoysTaxtixnopte.—There have been several 
rows between the French and Turks in this 
place ; they do not agree well in garrison. We 
should not be surprised to see the tri-color float- 
ing permanently over the waters of the Golden 
Horn. 





Fovrta or Jury 1s Loxpox.—The anni- 
versary of our independence was celebrated in 
brilliant style by a dinner given by Mr. Peabody, 
the great American banker, to the Americans in 
London and some English guests of distinction. 





Batroontne.—Mr. Eugene Goddard lately 
ascended from New Orleans on a horse attached 
toa balloon. The poor animal was dreadfully 
frightened, though, after a short excursion, he 
was returned safe and sound to his owner. 





Tue Hoosac Trnnet.—They do say that 
human labor has been substituted for the great 
boring machine in excavating the Hoosac moun- 
tain. Machinery cannot accomplish everything. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS., 

Dante places in the lowest region of his In- 
ferno, the betrayers of trust. 

At a western picnic, cocoa-nuts yielded milk 
punch. Unaccountable. 

The ox-eyed daisy can only be eradicated by 
careful culture. 


The “ little French milliners”” in Mexico, are | 


stout men, with mustaches. 

No one ever saw a crippled Indian. Are 
there no deformed infants born ! 

Doesticks denies that the spirit of Dr. Frank- 
lin dictated his book. 

Fourteen thousand men of the Austrian army 
in Gallicia have died. 


cide is an epidemic. 

There is a company of negroes in Providence. 
It is not called the Black Guard. 

Willis lately had a visit from a man one hun- 
dred years old. 

The Sultan of Turkey is coming to Paris to 
shake hands with Queen Victoria. 

In the last half century more churches were 
built in England than for five centuries before. 

The brigands in the neighborhood of Rome 
are again at their bloody work. 

A stick violently propelled by a steam saw 
killed Allen Talbot at Dighton. 

In 1779, Herschel measured a spot in the sun 
500 miles in diameter. 

There is a movement in New York to wean 
sailors from tobacco. Attention, marines ! 

“The memory of Eastern lands!’ was a toast 
lately drunk at a New York dinner. 

A husband disturbed in his afternoon nap 
wont open his pocket book for a week. 

Rev. Eliphalet Nott advises young clergymen 
to avoid politics. 

The largest battering-ram of the ancients had 
no more force than a 39 pound cannon shot. 

A man was smothered to death in Illinois to 
prevent his dying by hydrophobia. 

Volcanic pantaloons are fashionable, with pic- 
tures of eruptions on the legs. 

The project of closing the bakers’ shops in 
London on Sunday has caused riots. 

Overwork in the dogdays is a fertile source of 
disease. 





STRANGE MODE OF SUICIDE, 

A letter from Stockholm says that the alarm 
gun of the citadel of Waxholm, near Stock- 
holm, was lately fired in the night-time, rousing 
and terrifying all the inhabitants. ‘“ The garri- 
son of the town and citadel fell to arms, and an 
investigation was made. A young subaltern 
officer of artillery was found lying inanimate 
and mutilated before the cannon. It was proved 
that this young soldier had told his comrades that 
he was determined to make way with himself 
because he had not obtained the promotion he 
solicited ; that, in order to execute this act of 
despair, he had stealthily glided to the cannon, 
without attracting the notice of the sentinel, who 
was posted. at a short distance from it; that he 
had taken a ball from the pile that lay beside the 
piece, which was kept constantly loaded with 
powder ; that he had introduced it into the muz- 
zle, and finally fired off the cap. Suicides com- 
mitted by means of artillery, are extremely rare, 
One is mentioned of a soldier of the citadel of 
Erfurt in Prussia, in 1854.” 





FORTUNES OF WAR. 

It is rather singular that of the many strong 
places of defence in the world, hardly one re- 
mains, at this day, in the hands of the original 
builders. It may here be stated the French 
built Quebec, but the English hold it. The English 
built Moro Castle at the Havana—the Spanish 
hold it. The Spanish built Vera Cruz—it is 
now in the possession of a mongrel breed of 
Spanish, Indian and negro blood. The Moors 
fortified Gibraltar, and passing into the hands of 
the Spanish, it was finally taken by the English. 
Sebastopol, one of the strongest of the strong 
fortresses in Europe, it is hardly necessary to 
say, will soon pass into the hands of the English 
and French, as will the many fortresses in the 
Black Sea and in the Straits of the Dardanelles. 





BeQueatTHMENtTs.—Mr. Samuel McDonaid, 
a wealthy citizen of Baltimore, who died re- 
cently, leaving a fortune of $600,000, has be- 
queathed to the Second Presbyterian Church of 
that city, $8500 ; to the Maryland Bible Society, 
$2000 ; to the Baltimore Manual Labor School, 
$1000; to the Maryland Tract Society, $1000 ; 
to the Maryland Colonization Society, $1000 ; 
besides various smaller bequests to charitable 
and benevolent purposes. 





Warvike.—They have a newly invented can- 
non in Nantucket which throws a ball ten miles! 
The Mexican government have purchased twen- 
ty-five of the smallest, and it is expected that 
orders will be received for a supply of the larger 
ones for the Crimea. 





SS ese oe 
A Sarecuarp.—The Albany (N. Y¥.) Knick- 
erbocker says: ‘ They have just opened a pub- 
lic reading-room in Schenectady, N. Y. The 
contents consist of two almanacs and an old 
dictionary. The mayor thinks it will have a 
tendency to check immorality in the young.” 





ee ere eae 
Incexiovs.—A Londoner has taken out a 
patent for tipping cigars with a composition ca- 
pable of being fired by friction, so that when a 
smoker wishes to light a cigar, he has only to 
rub the end of it against any hard substance. 





-—-o 
FaLiinG orr.—Emigration from Europe to 
New York is on the decrease. Eighty-two thou- 
sand three hundred and seventy-five less passen- 
gers have arrived than during the first six months 
of last year. 





A Great Covntry.— The population of 
Chicago is nearly 80,000. What a country! 
what a people! When Boston had 80,000 in- 
habitants, Chicago had not as many dozens. 





Surrics.—The surplus wheat of Canada is 
estimated over home wants, at 12 to 15,000,000 





; bushels. 
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Suicides have been very common lately. Sui- | 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
(LATE G@LEASON’S PICTORIAL.) 


For the present week embraces the following contents 
‘The Robber of the Tyrol,” a tale by M V. St Leox 
“The Angel Child.” a story by Mrs Ho FON Baows 

“Lucy Tompkins,” a tale by Faspesmx Warp Sacy- 


RS 
“ The Book of Fate,” a classte legend, by Frixets A 
Denivaer. 

* Song of Summer's Young Leaves,” verses by Estar 
B. Srratros 

* There is a Soul-Light above 

“Sadly, since I dare not hope, 
Pasor 

* Be honest and be kind,” a poem 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


View of Franklin Street, a well-known and pleasant 
locality in Boston 


lines by H. Race 
* verses by Wits EB 


+ A graphic scene, representing Boys robbing an Eagle's 
Nest 


Representation of a Shepherd of the Alps. 

A large picture, covering two entire pages, representing 
the Departure of the Pilgrims at Delft Haven, im 1420.- 
from Wier's great painting in the Rotunda of the Capitol 
at Washington 

View of the United States Court House, Bowdoin Square, 
Boston. 

A picture of the Town of Karasu-Bazar, in the Crimea 

A whole page view of birds, peculiar specimens of orni- 
thology. 

e*e The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
n the United States, at six cents a copy. 





Foreign Items. 


A colossal statue of Berzelius, the chemist, 
has just been cast at the foundry in Munich. 

The Ex-Queen of France, after the numerous 
vicissitudes of her lengthened career, is in the 
enjoyment of excellent health, in London. 

One of the officers of the allied army at 
Kertch, observing an unusual number of new 
graves, caused them to be opened, when they 
were found to contain cannon. ‘ 

Some ladies in England, who have been re- 
markably successful in ecclesiastical embroidery, 
have formed themselves into a society for sup- 
plying poor churches with such things at mere 
cost. 

Itis stated that nearly all the branches of the 
Bonaparte family will in a very short time be 
assembled in Paris, round the emperor, who de- 
sires that the several persons bearing his name 
should form a fiisceau near him. 

The Paris Univers, the organ of the Jesuits, 
lately made a virulent attack upon Beranger. 
The reply was found in the sale ot the thousand 
copies of a bust of the old poet, adroitly put 
upon the market by a Parisian sculptor. 

A creditor in France has availed himself of an 
excellent plan to make his debtors come up and 
settle. He has posted up in a conspicuous part 
of his inna list, on which he aftixes their names, 
with the sum due by each, 

A means of impregnating silk with gold, 
silver, brass, or iron, so that it can be woven 
with perfect flexibility, has recently been dis- 
covered by a chemist in France. It is said that 
the price of the new material will not be high. 

The Austrian Gazette has an article endeav- 
oring to prove that the allies should abandon the 
siege of Sebastopol, because the taking of the 
town will involve a sacrifice disproportioned to 
the advantages of victory. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


It is the height of art to conceal art. 

Speak little and well, if you wish to be con- 
sidered as possessing merit. 

If you always live with those who are lame, 
you will yourself learn to limp. 

Better to be despised for too anxious apprehen- 
sions, than ruined by too confident a security. 

It is good discretion not to make too much of 
any man at the first; because one cannot hold 
out that proportion. 

We are never rendered so ridiculous by qual- 
ities which we possess, as by those which we aim 
at, or affect to have. 

To be generous, guiltless, and of free disposi- 
tion, is to take those things for bird-bolts, that 
you deem cannon-bullets. 

True goodness is like the glow-worm in this, 
that it shines most when no eyes, except those 
of Heaven, are upon it. 

It is safer to affront some people than to 
oblige them ; for the better a man deserves, the 
worse they will speak of him. 

A man’s character is like his shadow, which 
sometimes fellows, and sometimes precedes him, 
and which is occasivnally longer, occasionally 
shorter than he is. 

There is no secret in the heart which our ac- 
tions do not disclose. The most consummate 
hypocrite cannot at all times conceal the work- 
ings of the mind. 

He alone is wise who can accommodate him- 
self to all the contingencies of life; but the fool 
contends, and is struggling, like a swimmer 
against the stream. 

Open evil at all events does this good: it 
keeps good on the alert. When there is no like- 
lihood of an enemy’s approach, the garrison 
slumber on their post. 

The difference between those whom the world 
esteems as good, and those whom it condemns as 
bad, is in many cases little else than that the 
former have been better sheltered from tempta- 
tion. 


Joker's Budget. 


Room.attic Panes.—Those belonging to a gar- 
ret window. 

The reason why farmers are so long-lived is, 
that every year they renew the Aay~/ay of their 
youth. 

The poor fellow “ who couldn’t hold his own,” 
has got himself into a worse difliculty by try- 
ing to hold another's. 

What is stronger in death than in life* An old 
yellow-legged hen. If you don’t believe it, try 
to dissect one after boiling. 

“Do you think I'll get justice done me?” 
said a culprit to his counsel. “I don’t think 
you will,” replied the other, “for I see two men 
on the jury who are opposed to hanging.” 

Punch puts the following into the mouth of an 
old salt at the Crimea: ‘ Well, Jack, here’s 
good news from home. We're to have a medal.” 
“ That's very kind. Maybe, one of these days, 
we'll have a coat to stick it on.” 

An acquaintance of ours, says a Weatern 
paper, who has several acres of corn located at 
some point in the fidoded territory below town, 
was asked what he thonght of it. “ Think of 
it!” says he, “Why, I think them infernal 
blackhirds are headed at last !”’ I 

“Do you mean to challenge any of the jury!” 
whispered a lawyer to his Irish client in Califor- 
nia. ‘“ Yes, be jabers,”” was the answer, “ if 
they don’t acquit me, I mean tw challenge 
every spalpeen of ‘em; I wants ye w give 
"em a hint of it two. 

A correspondent of a Wabash (Ind.) paper, 
complimenting a singing master, concludes thas 
“And I leok forward with confidence to the 
time when Charieston shall be as celebrated for 
her learning and music as Jericho was for her 


thieves.”” 
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Quill and Scissors. 
The advantages of a lew € r compulsory va 


cinabon are proved from wu fact that Ms at 
Brits fn, previous to the passage of such a law 
about thirty in every one thousand deaths were 
occasioned by small pox, while in various ha 
rupean countries, where such alaw has for many 
years been in force, the number of deaths from 
small pox averaged not more than four to a 
thousand 


The uniform of the colored soldiers of Libe- 


ria, as prescribed by President Roberts, must 
make a splendid show, in contrast with ebony 

yellow leather gaiters—spatterdashers—from the 
ankle bone to the knee; lanve red cloth panta 
loons down to the gaiters ; iron grav cloth short 


coats, with red laces ; bine cloth waistcoats ; and 
red felt caps, with blue strings. 

James Myers, the clown, and one of the pro 
prietors of Myx rs & Madigan’s cireus company, 
met with an untimely death while performing on 
the slack rope at Geneva a short time since. Phe 
ring to which the rope was fastened gave way, 
throwing him to the ground with so much force 
as to dash his brains out 

There were present, at the last meeting‘of the 
Massachusetts General Association of Cougre 
yationalists, several venerable ministers, among 
whom were Rev. Payson Williston, DD, aged 
91; Rev. T. M. Cooley, D. D., aged §3; Rev. 
Heman Humphrey, D. D., aged 77; Rev. Dr 
Allen, 72; Rev. Dr. Woodbridge, 70. 

The duke of Nassau has given a commission 
to the sculptor Hopsfyarten tor a group in mar: 
ble, representing Christ un die minist of his 
Apostles, destined for a church in Wiesbaden. 
These figures are to be much langer then life 
size, and the sum paid to the artist is to be 
75,000 francs. 

It is estimated that the fuel now annually 
cousumed on the railroads in the United Stites, 
reaches the large sum of fourteen millions of 
dollars. The average annual consumption is 
equal to about one hundred and forty cords of 
wood per mile. 

Hon. Abbott Lawrence has given five hundred 
dollars towards establishing a public library in 
Groton, at promises to give tive hundred dol- 
lars more wittin three years. The town has ap- 
propriated five hundred dollars, and the library 
now contains nine hundred volumes. 

Vhe number of Jews is said to be rapidly in- 
creasing in all the cities throughout the West. 
Memphis has about eighty mate and fifty female 
Jews, which would give a total of 150, including 
children, Cincinnati has at least ten times that 
number. 

Asa Dennis, engincer on the Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Railroad, discovering a child on the 
track, jumped from the engine when going 
twenty miles an hour, and snatched it from death 
at the instant the cow-catcher was striking it. 

An African congregation in St. Louis num- 
bers about 1200 negroes, well dressed, attentive, 
and apparently devout. Their Sabbath-school 
numbers more than 300 youth, and nearly all of 
them can read the Scriptures. 

There is a pumpkin vine growing in Mr. 
William Coulter’s garden in Monongahela 
city, Pa., that has already attained the length of 
two hundred and twenty-five feet, and has 
twenty-five pumpkins on it. 

A recent duel in Cuba between General Con- 
cha and the Marquis of Albaida, resulted as a 
great many fights between editors do. Each of 
the combatants was badly injured by the dis- 
charge of his own weapon. 

A piece of lace was lately missed by a family 
in Auburn, it having been taken from the grass 
where it was left to bleach. It was afterwards 
found upon a tree, where it served to suspend 
the nest of an oriole. 

The New York City Council are about pass- 
ing an ordinance making it a penal offence for 
managers to neglect putting up wire screens in 
front of the foot-lights in those theatres where 
they are exposed. _ 

Rev. Dr. Baird has sailed on a visit to West- 
ern Europe. He will visit the several Missions, 
and also attend, as a delegate, the great meeting 
of the French Evangelical Alliance, w be held in 
Paris. 

Itis stated that Col. Benton is to deliver an 
address at the State Fair of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Society, to be held at Chicago on the 
twenty-eighth of September next. 

The long endeavor to establish a Baptist 
church on a durable basis in New Orleans now 
promises success. The new church has increased 
from nine members in November last to sixty. 





; ‘Marciages. 


In this city by Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Wm. T. Libby to 
Mies Lizzie Harriman 

Ry Kev. Mr. Cilley, Mr. Freeman A. Lombard to Miss 
Sarah J. A. Paine 

yy Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. James Campbell to Miss 

Mary Gibbens. 

By Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. George A. Bartlett to Miss Liz- 
zie Carter. 

By Rev. Mr Clark, Mr. Alexander Taylor to Mies Sa- 
rah V. Dunbar. 

By Rev. Mr. Bartol, Mr. Weston Lewis to Mies Martha 
J. Kendall . 

By Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Francis M. Sherman to Miss La- 
cinda M. Thomas 

By Kev. Mr. Coolidge, Mr. Daniel Bacon to Mies Elien 
E. Buckman. 

At Koxbury, Mr. Leonard W. Plummer to Miw Meria 
Crawford. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Hutehins, Mr. Otis T 
Thom peon to Miss Hannah ©. Kamands 

At Cambridgeport, Mr. Alevauder Frazer to Miss Dor 
cas (ierry 

At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Holland, Mr. Joseph 
Babb to Miss Harriet J. Wood 

At Lynn, Mr. Converse Damon to Miss Harriet G. Ma- 


gown 
At Fall River. by Rev. Mr. Talbot, Mr. Joseph Jack 
son to Mra. Betsey Cooper 





At Worcester, Mr. G. F. Hartshorn to Mise Iaabella F. 
Tramboll 

At New York, Mr Henry A. Greene to Miss Anna L 
Evans 

At Maquoketa, Iowa, Mr (. L. Merrill to Mies Emeline 


L Fairbrother 
Deaths, 


In this city, Mr. Zonh A. Sherman, 54, Mrs. Aline Vi 
na! Pratt, 57; Mr. William Hayman, 2, Mra. Almira | 
Kobinson, 44; Mra. Abigail 8 King, 76 

At South Boston, Mr. Joseph Cleasby, 2. 

At Bast Boston, Mr. Moses B. Nelson. 41 

At Koxbury, Mre. Mary E., wife of Mr Samuel A B 
Bragg 

At Charlestown, Saean Fimma, daughter of Mr. Aaron 
Sandford, 3 years 

At Dorebester, Mra. Mary Vowe, widow of the late Capt 








| Thomase Munroe 


At Newburyport, Emma Aogurta. danghter of Mr 
Charles Bevan 

At Nantocket, Mr Elieba Green, 72 

At Worcester. Mr files A Whiteowm! 

At Leverett, Mre Bealah Field #2 

At Portiand, Mr Benjamin F.. son of Mr Benjamio 
McGill, 3 

At Bristol, BR I, 
DWelf Eeq . ™% 

At Saxonvilie. Mary Habbell. daurhter of Rew BOG 
Northrop. 14 months 

chertown, Mr Joseph Hench 

Adame. Mre TZerina 


Mrs Lydia D' Wolf. widow of Levi 


1 
wife of Mr OH 








Croaby . é 


At Nashas, \. H., Rev. Alexander Lovell, #, Mr 


At Providence, KR 1, Mr. Jonathan Chace. 97 
At Washiogto, D ©, Mr Daniel P. Porter, of the 


| Treasury Departement. 7 


At Cumminevilie, Ohio, Mre Susan Lakeman, 76 

At Hancock. Ga, Dr Witham Tirrefl 

Atees. Mr Nathaniel G. wn of br Wm Perry of 
Excter, 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
SEA SONG, 


BY JOHN MCALEER. 


The thunders erash, 
The wild waves dash, 
The forked lightnings play; 
From heaven's sash 
With endless plash, 
Comes down the hissing spray. 


But what care we 
Who skim the sea! 
Our vessel's swift and strong; 
With light hearts free, 
We'll jovial be, 
And give the deepa song. 


The thunders’ crash, 
And wild waves’ dash, 
Our organ tones shall be ; 
The endless plash 
From heaven’s sash, 
Attune in harmony. 


The lightnings’ play 
Shall make it day, 
When night is on the deep; 
The salt sea spray, 
Beneath its ray, 
With silvery flash shail leap. 


The howling blast 
Which bends the mast, 
May through the cordage sweep; 
With sails furled fast, 
We'll dare the blast, 
While rush we through the deep. 


Then let us sing 
To Ocean’s king, 
Who long hath known our prow; 
Then let it ring, 
And upwards swing, 
Our song to Neptune's brow. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


SKETCHES FROM THE BACKWOODS. 


RY MRS. MARY MAYNARD. 








I.—THE WEDDING. 

THERE was a gay party collected in Farmer 
Lynch’s large parlor, to witness the marriage of 
Jessie Lynch, the acknowledged belle of the set- 
tlement, and Robert Grant, the handsomesf 
young man “on the river.” Numerous invita- 
tions had been sent, and as no one ever thought 
of sending excuses or apologies at Rivertown, 
the attendance was correspondingly large. Eve- 
ry instant brought fresh arrivals of blooming 
belles and their attendant beaux, each one at 
tired in their best, and vainly striving to look 
unconscious of the fact, their faces in a glow 
from the united effects of sunshine, exercise, and 
bashfalness, and their handkerchiefs in constant 
requisition to remove the pearly drops that bead- 
ed each brow. 

The ceremony was to take place at two 
o’clock, and at half-past one the company were 
all assembled, with the exception of the bride- 
groom. An hour passed away, and still he 
came not. The minister took out his watch, 
and compared it with the farmer’s clock ; the 
two pretty bridesmaids played with the sashes 
of their pink muslin dresses, and cast anxious 
glances at the fair Jessie. She, poor girl, gradu- 
ally grew paler and paler, until her checks ri- 
valled her dress, and her blue eyes, filled with 
tears, were lifted ptteously to the face of her 
brother, a splendid specimen of the young back- 
woodsman, who stood beside her chair, and cast 
anxious looks along the road. He was the 
sworn friend of young Grant, and as the min- 
utes passed, and he was still missing, a heavy 
cloud came over Harry Lynch’s usually bright 
countenance, betokening the trouble within. 

The conversation, at tirst load and noisy, grew 
gradually lower and less ; and as the clock strnck 
four, no sound broke the silence, save a sob from 
the now weeping bride. With a start, Harry 
roused himself from the thoughtful attitude in- 
to which he had fallen. Taking his sister’s hand 
in his own, and turning to the assembled com- 
pany, he announced his intention of going to 


seek his friend, declaring his conviction that | 


something serious had happened to eause such 
astrange delay. His words were received with 
a murmur of applause, and he had stooped to 
whisper something in his sister’s ear, when the 
door was thrown open, and in rushed a boy that 
Mr. Grant had brought up, and whose attach- 
ment to Robert all were aware of. Springing 
from her seat, Jessie canght the little fellow’s 
hand in hers, and almost screamed : 

“ Where is he!” 

Poor little Jake, with terror and excitement, 
was almost speechless, but after several choking 
attempts he managed to gasp ont, “The bears 
have got him!” 
electrical; every man in the room sprang to his 
feet—for the settlement was noted for the num- 
ber, size, and daring boldness of these denizens 
of the woods ; and not a few present bore the 
marks of serious battles with the monsters. 
With something between a sob and a groan, 
Harry caught hold of the boy, and succeeded in 
getting him to give some more definite explana- 
tion of the mystery. 

Robert had left his father’s house at eleven 





The effect of this speech was | 


o'clock to go to the river in search of some | 


white lilies for Jessie. Two hours passed, and 


his parents became alarmed at his long absence. | 


The old gentleman, unable to bear it any long- 


er, took his stick and sect off in search, following | 


the straight path to the river. 


What was his | 


horror, on crossing a fence that went through | 


the track, to see the place where a bear had been 


lying in the sun, the signs of a violent struggle, | 
his son’s hat, crushed and torn, and some picces | 


of his coat still wet with blood! He followed 


the trail, made in the grass, until it disappeared | 
in the dense forest, and then returned to com- 


municate the sad tidings to his almost distracted 
wife. 

Robert was their only child—the last of a 
large family, who had all died in youth—and as 
the comfort and stay of the old couple, was by 
them almost idolized. They had looked forward 
with delight to his marriage with Jessie Lynch, 
who was as good as she was beautiful ; and this 
dreadful blow at first paralyzed them with ter- 





ror and gricf. It was little Jake who first 
thonght of letting the wedding party know of 
the sad accident, and without losing an instant, 
he mounted Robert's best horse, and made all 
speed to Mr. Lynch’s, some four miles distant, 
there to bring sorrow and dismay by his tidings. 

Harry let go the little fellow’s shoulder—who, 
now his story was told, stood sobbing and wring- 
ing his hands—and in a hoarse, half-choked 
voice, cried : 

“ To your horses, boys !” and he left the room 
to make ready for an instant start in search of 
the lost one. 

In five minntes a dozen of them left the yard 
at a gallop, headed by Harry, whose noble dogs 
bounded along, half crazy with joy at the pros- 
pect ofahunt. But few of the party were arm- 
ed at starting—the houses on their way being 
laid under contribution for rifles and ammuni- 
tion, so as to make as little delay as possible. 

They had scarcely gone a mile, when Robert's 
beautiful horse passed them with a rush, little 
Jake being mounted on it like a monkey, and 
urging it to its greatest speed, eager to bear the 
news to the sorrowful parents. They met the 
young men at the gate, and with tears and 
blessings thanked them for their promptness in 
hastening to the assistance of their lost son, if 
assistance was not too late. 

The old man would fain have gone with them, 
but this Harry would not hear of ; he placed the 
tattered fragments of blood-stained cloth in his 
bosom, and wringing their hands with a farewell 
gripe, and shouting ‘“ Come on, boys!” dashed 
along the grassy path at headlong speed, while 
the tears actually rolled down his brown cheeks, 
and fell in hot drops on the hard hands that 
grasped the reins. 

Poor Harry! his mind was travelling back to 
the days when Robert and he had learned to 
swim in the broad river; and one day, when 
half way across, he had given out, how bravely 
the slender youth had come to his rescue, sup- 
porting his sinking form, and bearing him safely 
to the shore, where, when he recovered, he found 
his preserver lying senseless, the blood gushing 
from his mouth, from the effects of his own ex- 
ertion. From that hour they had been dearer to 
each than brothers, and many were the perilous 
adventures, numberless the dangers and escapes, 
they had passed through together since then. 

We must now leave them to purste their 
journey, and return to the wedding party, so- 
rudely broken up. 

As their homes were widely scattered, and 
the men had taken the horses, it was impossible 
for the girls to return, and so they wandered 
round the house ; and as evening came on, some 
of them assisted in the dairy, and some took 
charge of the household affairs, leaving Mrs. 
Lynch to attend to her daughter and entertain 
the minister, whose horse had gone with the 
others. 

Poor Jessie sat pale and silent, smiling faintly 
when any one came and spoke cheering words to 
her, but evidently stunned with the*shock. She 
was a true country girl, and knew nothing of 
fainting fits and hysterical screams; but there 
was a despairing look in her heavy eyes and 
white lips that more than once brought the tears 
into the kind minister’s eyes, as he reminded her 
that there was One who did all things well, and 
to Him alone she could look for consolation in 
this, her hour of trouble. 

There was one who never left her side for an 
instant, a fair, delicate girl, with large blue eyes 
and shining brown hair; a poor orphan, whom 
Jessie loved, and whom, if the gossips said 
truly, Harry loved too. Certain it is that, even 
in the hurry of his departure, he had found time 
to tell her to take care of his sister, and she had 
obeyed his commands to the letter. Poor Fan- 
ny Carrol’s had been a lonely life ; a dependent 
on the charity of strangers, and forced to repay 
their kindness by overworking herself, and tax- 
ing her strength beyond all reason. 

Little wonder was it that she felt grateful to 
the warm-hearted brother and sister, who de- 
spised the littleness of some of the Rivertown 
folks, and treated Fanny like a sister, always 
inviting her to their parties, and seeming per- 
fectly unconscious as to whether she came dress- 
ed in silk or calico—a line of conduct by no 
means imitated by their neighbors, who put a 
great deal of faith in dress. It was to this 
young girl that Jessie first confided the great 
secret of her engagement to Robert Grant, and 
now in her distress, Fanny’s swect voice fell like 
balm on her wounded heart. 

We will now go back to Harry and his friends, 
who soon got the dogs on the track, and after 
some desperately rough riding, were obliged to 
leave their horses and follow on foot. The dogs 
found the bear at last. It proved to be a large 
female with two cubs, and after a severe battle, 
they were all three killed, and then the search 
was continued for Robert. As nothing could de 
seen to indicate that he had been killed, they 
supposed that he had made his escape, and 
crawled off into the woods; but even then he 
might faint and die from loss of blocd, and 
Harry groaned aloud as some one made the 
very reasonable remark. With the pieces of 
cloth they got the dogs on his track, but the 
poor animals were torn and bleeding, and it re- 
quired all Harry’s coaxing to get them to follow 
it up. . 

The night was coming on, ard then the hope 
of tinding him in the dense forest would be less. 
Harry wiped his forehead, pulled his cap on 
firmer, and with an encouraging whistle to the 
weary dogs, and a shout to his lacging eompan- 
ions, he dashed forward with despuiring energy. 
Suddenly the dogs raised a lond mournful howl, 
and hurried forward with increased speed. They 
had evidently come ona plainer track, and as 
the dismal sound echoed through the forest, 
Harry’s heart sank heavy in his bosom ; for that 
terrible cry told him they were on the scent of 
blood! A chorus of whining yelps, and then a 
prolonged howl, told the young hunters that the 
chase was ended; and when they came to the 
spot, it was to find Harry kueeling over the body 
of his friend, vainly trying to discover the fains- 
est palpitation in his still warm bosom. 

After bandaging his dreadful wounds, and 
making plentiful applications of cold water, but 











without the desired effect, they proceeded to | 
construct a rough kind of litter, to convey him 
to Mr. Lynch’s, from whose house they were 
not very far distant. A party returned for the 
horses, with orders from Harry to drive Mr. and | 
Mrs. Grant over to his father’s ; and after care- | 
fully placing the insensible Robert on the leafy 
couch prepared for him, they set off on their slow 
and weary march, taking it in turn to carry their 
apparently dead friend. 

They had passed the forest, and were almost 
in sight of the house, when Harry felt a slight 
movement under his fingers, which were pressed 
on Robert’s wrist. They all moved forward 
with increased energy, and reached the house 
just as the old lady and gentleman stepped out 
of their wagon. There was a dreadful rush, and 
not a few screams, as they carried him into the 
light, and the state of his and Harry’s clothes 
became visible ; but the doctor soon had the 
room cleared, and with the young man’s assist- 
ance, proceeded to apply such restoratives as soon 
had the desired effect. 

Half an hour afterwards, his parents and Jes- 
sie were admitted; but as all conversation was 
forbidden, they could only kiss his death-like 
forehead, and offer up inward thanksgiving that 
he was still alive. On hearing that he was in 
no immediate danger, the wedding party gradu- 
ally went home—all but Fanny, for whom per- 
mission had been obtained to remain all night 
with Jessie. lt was midnight when the doctor 
went away; and as he insisted on all retiring 
but Harry, who had promised to sit up with the 
sick man, the old farm-house was soon wrapped 
in silence. 

Ten minutes after the doctor’s old carriage 
had clattered out of the yard, a gentle tap might 
have been heard at the door of Jessie’s little 
chamber, where she, poor girl, was buried in a 
deep sleep, completcly worn out with the events 
of the day. It was not an unexpected sound, 
as the immediate opening of the door showed ; 
and when Fanny’s little waist was so suddenly 
encircled by a pair of strong arms, and she, 
usually so timid, evinced no signs of fear, we 
may reasonably conclude that she had been fore- 
warned in some mysterious manner of this un- 
warrantable proceeding ; and even become con- 
vinced of it if we watch her as she lightly steps 
through the entry, and still encircled by the 
mysterious arm, enter the room of the sleeping 
Robert, and take possession of a seat very con- 
veniently placed for her accommodation. 

Of course we are not to decide what were 
Harry’s reasons for securing Fanny’s company 
on this particular night ; it might be that he felt 
lonely and 2 little frightened at his unusual posi- 
tion; or, it might be, that her reputation as a 
sick nurse induced him to have such efficient 
assistance at hand in case Robert should get 
worse ; or it might be solely out of love for 
Fanny herself, and a desire for a little uninter- 
rupted conversation ; certain it is that when, to- 
wards morning, Robert awoke, weak and help- 
less, but in his right mind, he overheard Harry 
making an exceedingly sentimental speech, and 
ending with a question, to which Fanny, after 
sundry half stifled sobs, whispered a very loving 
* Yes.” 

There is no doubt but that poor Robert speaks 
the truth when he says, that for an hour after- 
wards they never even looked at him; and he 
was deliberating on the propriety of asking for 
adrink, when the door was gently opened, and 
the flaxen head and the great gray eyes of little 
Jake confronted the astonished lovers, who just 
then made the discovery that it was morning. 
Fanny fled hastily, but not before the comic ex- 
pression of Jake’s face had made her cheeks burn 
crimson ; and Harry bent over his friend with an 
appearance of great attention, and was evidently 
much relieved when he opened his eyes seem- 
ingly for the first time. 

It was many days before Robert could tell 
them how he had jumped over the fence, almost 
on top of the old bear and her cubs; how she 
had seized him by the arm, tearing the flesh, 
and carrying him off in spite of all his efforts to 
the contrary ; how she dragged him to the edge 
of the woods, and laying him down, deliberately 
set to work to tear him to pieces, which there is 
no doubt she would have done but for the cries 
of her young ones. Leaving him, she went to 
them, and he, taking advantage of her absence, 
crawled off into the forest as fast as his failing 
strength would permit. After going some dis- 
tance, he tied his handkerchief and cravat round 
his arm to staunch the bleeding; but they soon 
came off, and after going as far as he could, he 
laid down, as he thought, to die. For weeks af- 
terwards, he would start up in his sleep, imag- 
ining that he felt the bear’s teeth crunching into 
his flesh; and the cool autumnal days had come 
before he was well enough to leave the hospitable 
roof of Farmer Lynch. 

It was a beautiful day in October when the 
young folks once more gathered in the large, old- 
fashioned parlor to witness Jessie’s marriage— 
not the only one this time, for when the group 
of girls enter the room, and Robert comes for- 
werd to take the hand of his bride, and lead her 
to the minister, another also claims a little 
trembling hand, and with a word of encourage- 
ment, leads forward a white-robed maiden. 

In ten minutes the ceremony is performed, 
and Harry joyfully embraces his bashful partner, 
who looks as if she would fain hide herself from 
the many admiring eyes that are watching her. 
It is easy to see that young Mrs. Lynch will be 
treated very differently from poor Fanny Car- 
rol by the good folks of Rivertown. Robert, if 
pale and delicate, looks no less happy than bis 
friend, and Jessie only weeps because she is 
leaving her mother and the dear old home.’ The 
old folks are delighted, and Jake displays his 
exuberant joy in a noisy game of romps with 
Harry’s great dogs, and devours an euormous 
quantity of the wedding cake. 

Robert’s adventure is the subject of many a 
winter’s evening conversation, and he is often 
called on to tell the fearful tale, and display his 
wounded arm, the scars on which he will carry 
with him through life, as evidences of the bear’s 
desperate onslaught, and as a token of his own 
almost miracalors deliverance from the very 





jaws of death. 





Il.—THE ROLLING FROLIC. 

T had been in Rivertown only a few days, and 
had scarcely recovered from the effects of my 
journey from the distant city, when an invita- 
tion was sent to my young hostess and her hus- 
band, to attend a party at the house of a neigh- 
bor, three miles distant, who intended having a 
“rolling frolic” in the afternoon, and a dance 
in the evening. 

Now as I had come imto the country in the 
character of an invalid, nd for the purpose of 
recruiting my strength, and, moreover, as my 
name was not included in the invitation, I steadi- 
ly refused to listen to their persuasions, intend- 
ing to spend a quiet evening with my books. 
This sober resolve was however destroyed by 


men went round and selected partners from the 
rows of girls seated on benches round the room 

At last the violins were tuned to please, and 
ata peculiar sound, sixteen persons took their 
places on the floor. I have not the slightest 
idea of what they danced, or how they danced 
it; I only know that they did it with all their 
might, keeping time to the qaickest tune I ever 
listened to; the men occasionally varying the 


| monotony of their movements by a vivlent 
| stamp, and the women, in performing the many 
| whirls and turns that interspersed the figures, 


displaying some very substantially built ankles. 
I was astonished to see Miss Arabella Thom- 
son, the tall, slender young lady of the tea table, 


| foremost in this most delightful dance, the light- 


the second appearance of the little red-headed | 


messenger, who had returned with a request 
from his sisters, that the “strange vonng gal” 
should accompany Mrs. Black, the following 
evening. To refuse now would have been an 
insult, and I sent word that I would accept the 
invitation, taking care to make Lizzie and her 
husband promise to return with me at ten 
o'clock. 

The day of the party was exceedingly warm, 
and I sincerely pitied young Black when I 
found out what the atternoon’s amusements 
were to be. In clearing the new land, after 
“chopping,” the fallen trees are burnt, or set 
fire to and partly burnt; then the blackened 
logs are rolled together into large piles, and 
finally consumid. It was for this latter pur- 
pose that the invitations were sent to the neigh- 
boring young farmers on the day in question, 
and when I say it was the first week in August, 
aud under a broiling sun, the idea of a “rolling 
frolic” assumes rather a serious form; setting 
aside the dancing in the evening, which of itself 
is rather hard work. j 

At four o’clock Lizzie and I locked up the 
house, and set off in our three mile walk to the 
scene of action, the air absolutely suffocating, 
and the dust aukle-deep in the roads. I was in 
mourning, and my black gauze dress gave me 
no little trouble to Keep it out of the dust, which 
soon spoilt the appearance of our slippers, ren- 
dering it difficult to tell where the shve left off, 
and the stocking began. 

We soon overtook some young ladics on the 
same errand as ourselves, and I quite forgot my 
discomforts in examining the extraordinary 
fashions that were evidently “ quite the rage” 
in Rivertown. Pink, blue, buff, or green cali- 
coes, adorned these fair damsels, 224 though 
there was a great diversity in color and shade, 
they had all agreed on one point, and that was 
in having a full flounce, about a foot deep, round 
the bottom of each skirt. As the said skirts 
were very narrow, I was at a loss to imagine 
what possible use these additions could be. 

The head dresses were cither black or white 
lace, and with only one exception, the thirty- 
three young ladies, bled on this i 
wore some kind of curls, either long or short, 
looped up or flying loose—an exceedingly com- 
fortable arrangement of the hair when the weath- 
er is considered, and that they had the prospect 
before them of a ten hours’ dance. 

I was greatly d on approaching the 
scene of the afternoon’s labors, to see the num- 
ber of sooty-looking young men hurrying to the 
river’s bank with their ‘ best clothes” in bun- 
dies, there to perform their ablutions, and by- 
and-by make their appearance in all the glory of 
snowy linen, stiff stocks and broadcloth, to 
charm the fancies of the bewiiching young 
d Is before tioned 

On entering the house we were warmly wel- 
comed by Mrs. Dickson and her two daughters, 
whose crimson faces and fiery-looking hands 
foretold the extensive preparations making for 
tea. Angeline Eliza, the eldest, was the very 
largest young woman it was ever my good for- 
tune to meet with. She would have looked im- 
mensely tall but for her width, and enormously 
wide but for her height. As it was, I fairly 
shrank back as she came towards me; and not 
until 1 saw the exceedingly good-natured ex- 
pression of her countenance, could I reconcile 
myself to the close companionship of one who 
could have tossed me out of the window with 
apparently as little trouble as a child would a 
kitten. Her sister, Maria Ruth—or “ Rutbie,” 
as her mother called her—bade fair to equal her 
in time, being now only fifteen, ard weighing 
some hundred and fifty pounds. They were 
dressed alike—in the fashion, of course—and to 
describe the effect of the flounce on their extra- 
ordinary looking figures, would be an utter 
impossibility. 











We found most of the company present, and 
when the gentlemen arrived—looking decidedly 
better for their visit to the river—we were all 
requested to ‘‘ walk into tea.” The tables con- 
sisted of long rows of boards, put up for the 
occasion, covered with snow white corns, and 
loaded down with an immense quantity and va- 
riety of the most delicious eatables. I could not 
help thinking that I had discovered the secret of 
the extraordinary size of Mrs. Dickson's chil- 
dren (she had a son, exceedingly tike Angeline, 
ona larger scale), as I jooked on the tempting 
display of good things spread before us. To 
say that justice was done to the supper, would 
not give half an idea of the quantity of food 
consumed, and I was particularly amused in 
watching one tall, thin girl, attired in a delicate 
white muslin with little pink spots, and who 
looked as if she was ethereal enough to have 
lived on air, dispose of several slices of ham, 
half a dozen butwred cakes, with custards, tarts, 
preserves, tea and sweet cake, antl I thought 
she must have given up all idea of dancing for 
that evening. 

Tea over, we were al! conducted t= the danc- 
ing room, an immense barn-like untinished place, 
Originally intended fur two or three rooms, bat 
waiting till the owner finds means to finish it. 
Here the windows were darkened, and jots of 
home-made candles shed a brilliant iumination 
on the scene. I ensconced my-elf in a dark 
corner, and prepared to watch the proceedings. 
There were two fiddler: present, and for = quar- 
ter of an hour they kept up the most intolerable 
noise with their instruments, while several young 


est of step, and the smartest to turn, of the 
whole sixteen. Facing her, was the fair Ange- 


| line, making extraordinary efforts to keep time 
| to the tune, and in her endeavors to keep up 





with her partner, inventing some entirely new 
steps, and industriously mopping her immensely 
fat face all the time. Oswald Dickson had a lit- 
tle, short, dumpy partner, with a curly head, that 
just came up to his waist. She appeared to cn- 
joy the fun amasingly, throwing back her head, 
and holding up her dress in frons with both her 
little fat hands. Her appearance amused me 
very much, and I laughed aloud as she gave a 
concluding whirl, and made her overgrown purt- 
ner a dumpy little curtsey just like herself. Not 
a moment was lost in forming another set, and 
with a different tune, sixteen more began the 
same violent exercise. 

I had not thought of being asked to dance, 
and was sitting very snugly in the corner, when 
a tall young man came to me, and, with an awk- 
ward bow, held out his hand. This was the 
usual mode of asking for a partner, and J, 
thinking to escape all farther annoyance, imme- 
diately declared my ignorance of a single step. 
This did not have the desired effect, as he very 
obligingly professed his willingness “to learn 
me in tive minutes,” an offer | was so ungrate- 
ful as to decline, at the same time looking roand 
for Lizzie to help me out of my difticulty. He 
grew so earnest about it, that at last I began to 
entertain fears that he would take me up in his 
great arms, and carry me out on the floor in 
spite of myself, when to my great relief the gen- 
tle Angeline appeared, and on my explaining to 
her that L was not able to undergo the fatigue, 
she very plainly desired him to go away, and 
find some one else, at the same time taking one 
of my poor, thin hands in her own tremendously 
large one, she as plainly hinted her opmion that 
“1 was not long for this world.” 

At nine o’clock a young couple entered the 
room, and I was instantly attracted by their an- 
common beauty. The girl appeared to be about 
twenty-two—or perhaps not quite so old; but 
she had a deeply troubled expression in her 
splendid dark eyes, and at times there was a 
look on her countenance that betokened an early 
acquain:ance with care. She had a quantity of 
jet black hair, simply put up in bands, and ber 
white dress fitted her figure closely, and hung 
full and gracefully around her, without trimming 
or ornament of any kind. ~ 

The young man was dark complexioned, with 
most beautiful hair, eyes and tecth, and was 
dressed with much better taste than most of the 
beaux present. The young folks gathered round 
them, and I heard the girl say, in answer to 
some question, that ‘Annie was very low to- 
night, and they could only stop a few moments.” 
1 felt an unusual interest in the strangers ; but 
no one was near that I could ask any questions 
of, and after dancing once, and talking for a few 
moments with some of the party, they quictly 
left the room. 

When the clock struck ten I began to feel 
anxious to go home, being weary of the inces- 
sant poise and confusion, but when Simon 
Black made his appearance, it was to announce 
that tle rain was pouring in torrents. lRuasp- 
berry vinegar and cakes were now handed 
round, and after a short respite the dancing 
commenced again with renewed spirit, and it 
was kept up untilone. By this time every one 
was fecling the united effects of the heat and 
exercise, and they commenced strolliug about in 
couples, preparatory to securing some snug cor- 
ner to hold a little sentimental conversation in. 

Tired of sitting alone watching the manceuvres 
of the would-be lovers, 1 started into the other 
rooms in search of Lizzie, whom { found sleep- 
ing on a wooden settle, with her head resting in 
her husband's arms, himself asleep. On an old 
sofa, in the corner of the kitchen, reclined the 
almost gigantic figure of young Dickson, with 
his great arm round the waist of the little dumpy 
girl, who was watching his slumbers with a very 
dissatisfied expression, evidently annoyed at his 
flagrant want of gallantry. 

Bolt upright in another corner sat the tall 
young man who had 80 kindly offered to initiate 
me into the mysteries of the dance. He 
making spasmodic efforts to keep awake, and 
trying to watch the proceedings of “ Ruthie, 
and the slender young lady, who were busily 
engaged in making themselves some tca—I fan- 
cy in the hope of getting some also. 
room off from the kitchen, on a very moderately 
sized couch, reposed Angeline and five of her fair 


was 


In a smail 


guests, a delightful arrangement for a cold night, 
but rather too close stowage for Aujust 

At daylight the rain ceased, and the compeny 
began to stir and make preparations for depart- 
ure. As I absolutely refused to mount an old 
gray mare, brought up to the door for my ac- 
commodation, a pair of boots were brought for- 
ward, and into them I manfully stepped, and 
set out on the homeward route, resulutely plod 
ding through the mad, in many places ten or 
twelve inches deep. 

It was sunrise when we got home, and tired, 
muddy, hungry, and most wretchedly sleepy, I 
went to bed, inwardly resolving, let me do what 
foolish thing I might, I wowld never attend 
another “ Rolling Frolic.” The idea of gong 
through such exertion, in such weather, and 


calling it pleasure, was simply ridiculous in my 
estiqiativa, and it required po little effort to en 
able me to keep @ steady countenance while liet 
ening two the departing guests assuring Mrs 
Dickson that “everything went off fret rat g 
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that “it was a tip-top breakdown,” “the best 
frolic on the river this summer,” and numerous 
other flattering praises, which that good lady 
received with a comic expression of self satis- 
faction on her round, good natured face. 





Ill.—tue consumrrive 

T had learned from my friend Lizzie, that the 
strangers of the party, who had so attracted my 
attention by their different appearance from the 
rest of the guests, were the daughter and friend 
of a Mr. Gray, a gentleman in reduced circum- 
stances and delicate health, who had come to 
the settlement in the spring, bringing with him 
a pale, careworn looking wife, and two daugh- 
ters—Katie, the eldest, whom I have already 
described, and another, a poor, frail flower, al- 
ready blighted with the disease that had robbed 
them of two noble sons, and was eating away 
the father’s strength. 

The young man was a Mr. Charles Curtis, 
the son of an old friend of Mr. Gray’s, and on 
his father’s death he had joined them in their ex- 
pedition to the out of-way settlement of River- 
town. He had been betrothed to Katie in better 
days, when all was prosperity and sunshine ; and 
n w when clouds darkened the sky, and sickness 
and poverty overwhelmed them, he was true to 
his love, content to wait her pleasure, so long as 
he could be near to assist and comfort her in her 
painfal trials. 

His own property was but small, but when 
united with the little remnant Mr. Gray had 
saved, they had found it sufficient to purchase a 
small farm, and erect a house large enough for 
their accommodation. This they had farnished 
with the remnants of former comfort, and in a 
style much superior to the neighboring farm- 
houses, their tastes and habits making many 
articles necessary, that to their neighbors seemed 
worse than tiscless. They had refused all invi- 
tations to visit among the gay fulks of the set- 
tlement, and only accepted the invitation of the 
hospitable Dickséns, as a grateful acknowledg- 
ment of their many unostentatious acts of kind- 


ness. 
I felt deeply interested in this little history, 
and scarcely knew which to admire most—the 


love and truth of the patient Charles, or the. 


sisterly devotion of the beautiful Katie, who so 
faithfully performed her duty to the dying girl, 
dependent on her for care and attendance in her 
long, weary sickness. I was very anxious to 
know them better, but felt delicate about going 
unasked, as Lizzie said they were very shy of 
strangers, and I had no reasonable excuse to 
warrant such an intrusion. 

Thad almost given up the hope of making 
their acquaintance, when late one evening, long 
after I had retired, a loud summons called Mr. 
Black to the door, and on answering it, he met 
Charles Curtis, looking pale and anxious; and 
in answer to his astonished inquiries, heard the 
sad tidings that in a violent fit of coughing, poor 
Annie Gray had brought on an attack of bleed- 
ing at the lungs. He had come to borrow Mr. 
Black’s horse, his own having got out of the 
pasture; and as the doctor lived ten miles fur- 
ther down the river, in the Lynch settlement, 
there was no time to be lost. 

Lizzie had hurried on her clothes, and was 
listening with tearful eyes to the distressing ac- 
count of the state of affairs at Mr. Gray’s, when 
a lacky thought struck her, and she mentioned 
my having been attacked with the same fearful 
complaint, and also that I had the proper medi- 
cines to take in case of a relapse or fresh rup- 
ture of a blood vessel. 

She immediately came and awoke me, while 
the husband put the horse in tne chaise, and in 
ten minutes I was seated, half awake and wholly 
stupid, beside Charles Curtis, aud on my way to 
see the very family I had almost despaired of 
ever knowing, my little medicine chest at my 
feet, and my breathing apparatus defended from 
the damp midnight mists by sundry shawls and 
mufiers. It was now October, and the weather 
getting rather cold, so that I did not feel sorry 
when our ride was ended, and we drew up in 
front of a small, snug-looking house, with the 
light streaming from the open door and the 
chamber of the sick girl. 

A tall, lady-like looking woman came out to 
meet us, but started, with an exclamation of 
surprise, when she saw who Charles was assist- 
ing to the ground. However, afew words from 
him set matters all right, and she clasped my 
hand with a warm pressure, and passing her arm 
round my shoulder, led me into the very neatest 
and brightest kitchen I ever was in, in my life. 
By the time Charles came in with the box of 
medicine, [had got rid of my shawls, and was 
ready to accompany them to the sick room. We 
passed through a short entry, and then softly 
opening the door, a sight presented itself to my 
gaze not easily forgotten. 

Scated on the edge of a small French bed, 

was the beautifal girl I had admired so much at 
the party. Her hair hung disordered and un- 
bound round her shoulders ; over her night dress 
she had flung a large scarlet shawl, and her feet 
were partly covered by slippers. Her face was 
bent over the pale and death like features that 
rested on her bosom, and her beautiful white 
arms were wound round the child-like form, sup- 
At the foot of the 
bed knelt an old and very feeble looking man, 
with his face buried in his clasped hands, and 
the muslin drapery, 


porting it in an easy position. 


suspended trom the low 
cviling, falling all over him. I soon had the 
mixture poured out, and never shall I forget the 
look of g 
handed her the spoon to , 
knew fre 


and after she expressed a wish to be laid on the 


gratitude in Katie’s beautiful eyes, as I 
give it toher sister. I 
9m experience what the effect would be, 
pillow, we all steod and watched her gradually 
sink into a deep sleep. 

I had now an opportunity of seeing how per- 
tion sometimes makes its 
Annie Gray, 


setly angelic const 








¢ 
Victims, in appearance, at least. 
lying there, with her hands folded across her 
breast, her soft golden hair flowing over the 


e pillows, her delicate features composed to 





an expression of perfect peace, and her lips half | 


parted, with a sweet smile, looked like some pure 
spirit about to return to its native skies. 


That night, as, in the long < ees, we kept 
watch beside the sleeping girl, Katie told me all 
her trials and sorrows. Her father was fast sink- 
ing under the power of consumption, her two 
brothers had fallen victims to the same treacher- 
ous disease, the family had been subject to it for 
several generations, and yet she entertained 
hopes of saving Annie’s life—Annie, who even 
now had the impress of death on her counte- 
nance. J actually trembled at the overwhelming 
love she displayed for her sister, when, speaking 
of her engagement to Charles Curtis, and the 
motives that had induced her to dissolve it. “I 
shall never marry,” she said, “ but when Annie 
gets better, will devote my whole time to my 
father and mother ;”* and when I hinted that his 
friendship and love deserved a better return, 
she said that her only hope was that he might 
one day love some one who had no other duties 
to interfere with his happiness. I felt almost in- 
clined to doubt if she really loved him, so little 
did she speak of her own feelings, and was half 
tempted to think her cold hearted, for so neglect- 
ing his long enduring atfection. 

From this time I became an intimate visitor at 
Annie Gray’s bedside, relieving Kate of much 
of her charge, and sharing the love the invalid 
so freely bestowed on those who were kind to 
her. It wasa very severe winter, and frequently 
for three or four days, the roads would be quite 
impassable. On such occasions, Annie would 
have the curtains undrawn, and pass the time 
watching for my coming, her window overlook- 
ing the road. She was exceedingly patient un- 
der her trials, always thankful for anything to 
relieve her cough or remove the weary pain that 
prevented rest or sleep, and never speaking a 
hasty or impatient word. 

The winter passed very slowly to us all; to 
Charles, who, unused to farm work and expo- 
sure, suffered from the effects of the cold; to 
Annie, who longed for the bright, warm sunshine 
and the flowers, and whose delicate system was 
susceptible to every change of the atmosphere ; 
to Mr. Gray and his wife, who missed their com- 
fortable city rooms, and crept about the house 
enveloped in thick shawls and dressing-gowns ; 
to Katie, who believed that with the spring 
strength would come to her darling sister ; and 
to me, who missed my walks and rides, and who 
fretted at being shut up in the house three or 


four days in the week. 
At last the snow went away, the river burst its 


icy bands, the little leaf buds appeared on the 
trees, and the sun shone from a blue sky. But 
alas! with the frosts and snows, vanished our 
hopes and fond anticipations; the certainty of 
Annie’s speedy removal was apparent to all but 
her sister, and Mr. Gray’s little remaining 
strength gave way, and he also laid his head 
on the pillow, to come no more among us. 

For three days the sick girl had suffered fear- 
fully from an incessant cough, and on the morn- 
ing of the fourth, as I held her supported in my 
arms (the only position in which she could find 
rest), she suddenly opened her eyes, and seeing 
the tears on my face, seemed grieved that I 
should suffer such distress on her account. She 
spoke with unusual strength and energy, and 
gave me many directions as to what to do when 
she was gone. “ Katie will not believe I am 
dying, but you know I am, and when Iam gone, 
I wish her to marry Charles—he has been a vood 
brother to me ;” then bidding me call them in, 
she lay back on the pillow, pale and exhausted. 
They instantly obeyed my summons (all but the 
dying father), and it was heart-breaking to wit- 
ness the agony of her who had so fondly hoped 
for an impossibility, as she became conviuced 
that the shadows stealing over that beloved face 
were cast by the hand of death. 

She would have ‘flung herself fiantically be- 
side the dying girl, had not Charles restrained 
her, and clasping her convulsed form in his 
arms, she hid her face in his bosom. We scarce- 
ly knew when the gentle spirit left us, so calm 
and silent was the parting, and when Charles 
turned to lead the bereaved sister away, it was 
an inanimate form he bore in his arms. Mrs. 
Gray went about with her usual calmness, her 
cheek a shade paler, but with no other sign of 
the deep sorrow at her heart; leaving her dead 
child, to attend to the wants of her dying hus- 
band, and finding time to speak words of conso 
lation to the almost distracted Katie. 

The poor old father joined his children before 
another sun had set, and on the following Sab- 
bath the neighbors gathered round the house of 
mourning to bear to the tomb the senseless clay 
of those, whose spirits had forever left the world 
of sad partings, to wait in a happy land for those 
loved ones still on carth. 

It was long before Katie recovered from the 
shock of Annie’s death and the effects of her 
protracted exertions through the winter; but 
rest and quiet had their effect, and one beauiifal 
summer evening, when we had waiked out to 
admire the beauty of the sunset, and listen to 
the robins singing their evening song, I told her 
what the dying girl had said about her wishes in 
respect to Charles. I was almost afraid to see 
what effect my words would have; but when, 
surprised at her silence, I stole a glance at her 
averted face, it was to behold the tears running 
down her flushed cheeks, and every symptom of 
confusion depicted on his counteuance. A good 
prospect for Charles’s success, thought I, and as 
he joined usin a few minutes, I gradually lin- 
gered behind until they got fairly out of sight, 
and then ran home to play some of Mrs. Gray's 





favorite pieces on their elegant piano, one of the 
articles Charles had insisted on saving from the 
wreck of their splendid city establishment. 

I know not what arguments the young man 
used to convince Katie, but six months after 
Annie’s death, I stood beside her as she gave 
him her hand, and listened to the words that 


joined them for life. It was a very quict wed- 





ding, quite 


are usua 


unlike the style in which such affairs 
ally conducted in Rivertown ; but then the 





circumstances were to be considered, and thou 
some few thought they ought to have been in- 


vited, and feit a little inclined to be angry at the 








it all passed away when bride ap- 


peared at meeting, 





and received the kind con- 
gratulations of her neighbors with such sweet 


les and tears, and looking so beauti- 








ful in her mourning, which she still persisted in 


er’s wife shed tears, as she blessed her and 
wished her joy. 
I had delayed my return to the 


purpose of assisting at the wedding, and now, 


city, for the 


wearing, that more than one kind-hearted farm. | 


having seen them all happy and in a fair way to | 


do well, I had to bid them adieu, but not before 
making a promise to return in the course of 
another year. I had become fondly attached to 
the whole family, and they had supplied the va- 
cancies left in my heart by the death of various 
dear relations. Katie wept bitterly when we 
parted, and kissed and embraced me again and 


again. 


Even Mrs. Gray was moved to tears, 


|; and Charles expressed his intention of running 


away from us, for fear he, too, should grow sen- 
timental. 

It was nearly two years before I again visited 
the Rivertown settlement. Many circumstances 
had occurred to keep me in the city, and even 
Katie had to acknowledge that my excuses were 
good ones. We had kept up a pretty regular 
correspondence, but now three months had gone 
by, and I had heard nothing from my old friends. 
I knew, by her former letters, that worldly affairs 
were prospering with them, that her mother, in 
her daughter’s happiness, renewed her own 
young days, that Charles was a model husband, 
fondly beloved by his beautifal wife, and as 
warmly attached to her, that Katie herself was 
the happiest of wives and daughters. She also 
told me that under Charles’s care and good 
management, the house and farm looked very 
differently; that her garden was the pride of 
Rivertown, her poultry unsurpassed in the set- 
tlement. I rejoiced to hear such favorable ac- 
counts of the circumstances of my friends, and 
anxiously expected the time to come when I 
should be able to once more leave the city to 
visit their country home. 

I did not inform them of my intention, deter- 
mined to punish them for their silence by taking 
them by surprise; and it was with a beating 
heart that I once more found myself close to 
the residence of those who had experienced so 
many of the trials and troubles of this life, and 
in whose present happiness I felt such a deep in- 
terest. 1 had seen mingled pain and happiness, 
myself, in the past two years; dear friends had 
been removed, and beloved ones were missing, 
in my household circle; but to sweeten the bit- 
terness, a new, strange feeling had arisen in my 
heart, soothing troubles and lightening trials and 
griefs—a feeling so interwoven with my hopes 
of happiness, that I actually shuddered when I 
thought of how often the fondest anticipations 
are crushed and unfultilled, and dared not trust 
myself to think what my state would be, should 
my hopes be destroyed. 

I had long imagined Katie’s warm congratu- 
lations, when I should tell her this news, and 
already I fancied | felt her affectionate kiss and 
saw the long loving look from those beautiful 
eyes, that first won my fancy. I: was night 
when I arrived at the house, and sending back 
the carriage that had conveyed me from the 
nearest village, walked alone up the broad new 
carriage-road to the door. 

I entered without ceremony, and passing 
through one dark room, went towards a door, 
from which the light streaming undecneath gave 
token of some one being there. 1 unclosed it 
gently and gazed on an unexpected scene within. 
Dressed in white and seated in a well stuffed 
easy chair, was my friend Katie, looking very 
charming, and yet very much like an invalid; on 
a couch beside her, and with his arm resting on 
her chair, was Charles, his whole countenance 
expressive of proud happiness. A strange younz 
woman was standing beside Katie, and she, too, 
appeared very much delighted with something ; 
while Mrs. Gray was seated on a low ottoman, 
her head bent down in an admiring position over 
something she held in her lap. My curiosity 
was aroused, and opening the door wider, I 
stepped forward to discover this wonderful cause 
of so many smiles, when what should I see 
(while a chorus of voices greeted me), buta 
bundle of muslin, lace, and cashmere, snugly 
nestled up in Mrs. Gray’s arms, and in an in- 
stant the problem was solved. 

I never could account for the reason, but my 
usual enthusiasm for specimens of diminutive 
humanity, like the present one, was wonderfully 
covled ; and I actually felt jealous of the little 
unconscious innocent, that deprived me of so 
much of Katie’s time and atiention. I had an- 
ticipated so much pleasure in informing her of 
my own intended marriage, and had expected so 
much sympathy in my hopes and fears, that I 
felt not a little mortitied to discover that any- 
thing, unconnected with her baby, had but litde 
interest in my friend’s eyes, and claimed but lit- 
de of her attention; and the day of my depar- 
ture drew near, and I had not told her my cher- 
ished secret. 

It is true, I had got over my first feelings of 
annoyance towards the little intruder, who had 
so uuceremoniously usurped my triend’s affec- 
tions, and woald kiss it, and talk nonsense to it, 
with any of them; but Katie never asked me 
any quesiions about my future prospects, more 
than to make some inquiries as to the amount of 
property I had become possessor of, and for 
which I had paid the penalty of being relation- 
less in the world. My visit was very pleasant ; 
but I missed Katie’s company in my walks and 
excursions, and did not grieve when the day ar- 
tived thet was to bring my friend to escort me 
home. Several young ladies, the aristocracy of 
Rivertown, had come to spend the day with us, 
snd there was quite an excitement when the 
handsome carriaye came dashing up to the door, 
and a tall, elegant looking man descended, and 
was warmly welcomed by Charles Curtis, the 
cordial greeting proclaiming them old friends. 
There was a great fluttering among the girls, 
and sundry anxious inquiries as to the appear- 
anceof curls and collars, and not a few ran to 
they looked 
men were seen 
Even Katie looked a 


little tlashed and hastily collected some scattered 


the glass to assure themselves that 
their prettiest, when the gentle 


approaching the house. 


pieces of the work that had employed our busy 


tinyers all the morning, and straightened the dis- 





arranged dress of her precious boy, who had 


been handed round among the young ladies, 
and tossed and caressed, until he looked much 
less neat than his mother usually kept: him. A 
little black eyed witch had him in ber arms, and 
I was amused to see how nervously she assisted 
Katie in pulling down the baby’s dress, and gave 
an extra twist to her own shiny black curls. I 
listened to their hurried exclamations of “ who 
is he?” “who can he be?” with as straight a 
face as I could assume, and as they did not con- 
I did 
not think it worth while to give them the infor- 
mation they wanted. 


descend to address their questions to me, 


1 moved my seat into the 
window recess, and bent my head closely over 
my work, listening, with a beating heart, to the 
well known footstep. Charles first introduced 
his wife, and then, with a bow to the young la- 
dies, announced the stranger as his friend, Mr. 
Leonard. 
stood, and when they came nearer, and the same 


They could not see me where they 


ceremony was gone through with me, it was 
with a steady face that I bowed ia return, and 
taking the hint, he also assumed an unconscious 
look, that completely deceived them all. 

Charles would not hear of Mr. Leonard's de- 
parting under three days, at least, and as he 
laughingly said his business was not very press- 
ing, it was agreed that he should be their guest 
for that time, and plans were immediately laid 
for giving him some idea of how country folks 
enjoy themselves. A picnic fur the ensuing day 
was unanimously decided on, and the young la- 
dies were evidently very much pleased with the 
prospect of having the handsome stranger to en- 
tertain. After a very pleasant afiernoon and 
evening, the party separated, attended by their 
brothers or friends; the little black eyed girl, 
alone, had no escort, and when Mr. Leonard po- 
litely offered his protection, there were many 
nods, and smiles, and whispered remarks, for 
Hattie Brown was a little flirt, and had had 
more lovers than any other girl in the settle- 
ment, and still boasted that she was heart free. 
I found an opportunity to slip a little note into 
his band before parting for the night, telling 
him in it how I wanted to mystify Katie and the 
girls; and as the family had no idea that we had 
ever met betore, I thought it a good opportunity 
to punish Katie for her neglect of me and my 
affairs, as I knew she would like to hear the 
story now. 

The picnic, next day, passed off delightfully. 
Mr. Leonard was very attentive to Hattie 
Brown, and the other girls were very atten- 
tive to him, all pronouncing him the handsom- 
est man ever seen in Rivertown. Even the 
young men could not find fault with him, he was 
so affable and kind to all, and entered so hear- 
tily into the enjoyments of the excursion. 

I had no opportunity of conversing alone with 
my friend until the evening before his departure, 
and then it was merely to tell him I should be 
all ready to go at the time he had set. 

The next morning, they were all surprised, at 
breakfast, by his informing them that he intend- 
ed taking me away that day; and when, in 
answer to their inquiries as to the cause of such 
a strange proceeding, he told of our engagement 
and approaching marriage, there was a very re- 
proachfal look in Katie’s dark eyes, that did not 
go away until he also told her why I had played 
her such a trick. She had to confess that if I 
did not give her my confidence, it was because 
she did not deserve it; and so, with their best 
wishes and kindest congratulations, we left their 
hospitable roof, and returned to the scenes of 
city life, so fumiliar to us both, but bearing in 
our minds the pleasantest recollections of the 
happy visit we had made to the “ Backwoods.” 

Thave visited Rivertown many times since 
these events took place, and have had the pleas- 
ure of always finding my friends prosperiag and 
very happy. Katie’s baby, that once so occu- 
pied her mind, now shares her attention and love 
with five other little treasures; and I often 
smile at my childish jealousy, and have learned 
to make great allowance for the absorbing de- 
light of young mothers, since a similar source of 
joy and pride has been given to myself. 

Hattie Brown was so unmercifully teased 
about her conquest of the handsome stranger, 
that she wisely gave up her flirting propensities 
and finally married a young farmer, and is now 
as steady a matron as Rivertown can boast of. 





A MODERN CINDERELLA. 


The Salut Public, of Lyons, contains the fol- 
lowing strange tale: ‘‘ About two months ago, 
M. de Raoct—, a gentleman of large property, on 
leaving the theatre, after the performance of the 
Ewile du Noi ‘d, picked up a white satin shoe, 
which must have been made for a foot remark. 
ably small and elegant. He took it home with 
him. The more he saw it the more he ad- 
mired it; and he jumped to the conclasion that 
the owner, having so small a foot, was, in all 
probability, excremely beautiful. Bot he could 
gain no clue to her. At last, it struck him 
that, as the person who had lost it could not 
have walked home, he might gain some infor- 
mation from the cab drivers. After eight days 
spentin inquiry, he tound a driver who re mem- 
bered havi Ing drive ia young woman who had 
lost a stoe in the Rue Tnomassin M. de 
Rhet— thereupon made inquiries at every house 
in that street, and he at length discovered a 
young workwoman, who blustingly confessed 
that the shoe was hers. As he ance ipated, he 
found that she was remarkably beaut iful. and that 
her character was very good. He fel! in love 
with her, and a few days ago they were married.” 





THE DUKE AND WALKING-MASTER, 


A cavalry officer was breakfasting one morn- 
ing at Apsley House, and observed his grace to 
smile while perusing one of his letters, and af. 
terwards set it apart. Some time afwrwards, he 
found, on refe ng to that letter in conversation, 
it had come f; a lady totally unknown to the 
dake, and who kept a hoarding-schoo!l at Ken- 
sington. The lady solicited a particolar favor 
from his grace—namely, that he wonld recom- 
mend her to some non commissioned officer, 
whose character stood h in his « tn, for the 
purpose of tea her young hadi os to walk, 
Surange as t »olication was, it } veny much 
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ticklea his grace’s fancy 
ing ride, he walled at the 
lcsired one of th 
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or Sergeant ¢ Me 





directed hb t 
—— House Academy, on the following morn 
ing, and mention to Miss ——— that the Duke 


a PW elli ngton had sent him there to tench her 





young ladies how to walk.—/wnd. Ne 





RUSSIAN IMPERIAL TREASURY, 


A correspondent of the Transcript, writing 





from cow, gives the following interesting 
acco a visit tothe Rassian Impenal Treas 
ary in that city *Lcannet forbear mentioning 


the attention which we, as Ame neans, received, 
not only here, bat throughout all Rassia, from 
those in ¢ fi ial Capacity, and the bare name of 
‘Americaine’ proved an open sesame every 
where. Inthe imperial treasury are carefully 
preserved the platters and salt-ceilars, upon and 
in which bread and salt are given to the Em- 
peror on his arrival at Moscow ; also a glass 
blown by Peer himself, with adacat blown into 
the bottom of 1 In-one room are fifteen 
crowns, including those of the captured coun- 
tries, Poland, Siberia, Astrachan, Georgia, and 
the Crimea. Peter the Great and his half 
brother, the foolish Ivan, who were crowned to 
gethér, have each a crown of wonderful magnifi- 
cence. ‘They contain respectively SS7 and 841 
fine diamonds, besides some of the largest ra- 
bies and emeralds known. The imperial crown 
contains more than 2600 fine diamonds, and the 
ruby under the cross, the largest one known in 
the world, alone cost 120,000 silver rubles. Te- 
ter IL. was the tirst monarch crowned with this, 
and Anne added the ruby, bought by her am- 
bassador at Pekin. The crown of Poland (so 
called) is here, but it is merely a crown, made at 
Warsaw, to be used in the funeral ceremonies at 
the burial of Alexander in 1825. ‘The sceptre 
of Poland is a single piece of aqua marine, two 
feet long, and by some strange fatality it is 
broken in the middie. ‘There is also a throne 
here, which is studded with more than 2000 tur- 
quoises, and is covered with pure gold. ‘The 
double throne of Peter the Great and tis brother 
Ivan is of solid silver. A curtain hangs behind 
it, under the concealinent of which their amt 
tions sister Sophia dictated their answers. Here 
are also two saddles of the Empress Catherine, 
given her by the Sultan atthe peace of 1735 and 
1775. The first is all diamonds, the horse-shoes 
silver and the stirrup gold (fur she sat astrive). 
One topaz, in the martingale, alone cost 10,000 
rubles. The two are a pertect mass of dia- 
monds, and altogether my eyes ached with mag- 
nificence.”’ 

+--+ ¢ <oe e —— 

WAYS OF COMMITTING SUICIDE, 

Wearing thin shocs on damp nights in rainy 
weather. 

Building on the “ air tight” principle. 

Leading a life of enfeenling, stupid laziness, 
and keeping the mind in a round of unnatural 
excitement by reading trashy novels. 

Going to balls through all sory of weather in 
the thinnest possible dresses. Dancing till in a 
complete perspiration, and then gomwg home 
through the damp air. 

Siveping on teather beds in seven by nine bed- 
rooms. 

Surfeiting on hot and very highly stimulating 
dinners. 

Beginning in childhood on tea, and going on 
from one step to another, through cotlee, chew- 
ing tobacco, smoking and drinking. 

Marrying in haste, getting an uncongenial 
companion, and living the rest of lite in mental 
dissatisfaction. 

Keeping children quiet by teaching them to 
suck candy. 

Eating without time to masticate the food. 

Allowing the love of gain to so absorb our 
minds, as wo leave no ume to attend to our 
health. 

Following an unhealthy occupation because 
money can be made by tt. 

Tempting the appetite with niceties when the 
stomach says no. 

Contriving to keep ina continual worry about 
something or nothing. 

Retiring at midnight and rising at noon. 

Neglecting to take proper care of ourselves 
when a simple disease first appears.—Erchange 
paper. 
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SHORT LECTURE TO YOUNG LADIES, 


Have a good piano, ornone. Be sure to have 
a dreadful cold when requested to “ favor the 
company.” Cry at a wedding. Scream at a spider. 
Never leave your curl-papers in the drawing-room. 
Drop your handkerchief when you are going to 
faint. Mind you are engaged, if you don’t like 
our partner. Abjure ringl “ts on a wet day. 
t’s vulgar to know what there is for dinney 
Nuts are bad, if you are going to sing Never 
see a black coat as long as there is a red one, and 
always give the preference to the elder brother. 
Get married at St. George’s, if you can—at all 
events, get married — Punch. 





BALLOU’ 8 PICTORIAL BOUN D. 


We have the first eight volumes of the Prérortat, ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming euperb 
and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a se- 
Ties of books of 416 pages each, containing nearly 1900 en- 
gravings of men, manners and current events all over the 
world ; of scenery in all parts of the globe ; of famous cities 
and instructive subjects; with title-pages and indexes 
complete. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace {n their 
pages & vast amount of original tales, sketches, poems and 
novellettes from the best American authors, with a current 
news record of the times; altogether forming an exceed- 
ingly novel and elegant series for future reference and 
present enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter and 
illustrations. 

They can be sent by express to an. of the coun 
—— receipt of the tes .rg decal ae 

sale at our office, and at ail the periodical depots 
throughout the Union, at $3 per volume. 
"M. M. BALLOU. Pontiswer, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfieid Streets, sesie-secced Maas. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of the paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 
original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with witand humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artirts, 
of notable objects, current events in all parta of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making @ paper en- 
tirely original in ita design in thie country ta pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemi- 
sphere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the nary 
and merchant service, with fine and securate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and ferna 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken frot life, will aleo be 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air. and the fich of the wea. It is 
printed on fine satin surface paper, with new and beaati- 
ful type, presenting in ite mechanical execution an elegant 
epecimen of art. The whole forms a mammoth weekly 
paper of sixteen octavo paces. Hach six months making 
a volume of 416 pages, with about one thousand epiendid 
engravings. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 eubseeriber, one year, 62% 
4 eubecribers, ‘** 10 @ 
10 ‘ “ “ 0 


Any person sending us siztern wubecribers at the last 
rate shall receive the screnicrnié copy grate 

*,° One copy of Tax F110 oF ove U sion, and ome copy 
of Batsou's Picromat, when together by one per- 
son, one year, for 4 00 

C > Travelling agents are not employed om this paper 

C7” The Pictomtat may te obtained at any of te pe 
riedical depots throughout the country, and of newsmen 
at #7 cents per single copy 

Published every Sarvasat, by M. M. BALLOU, 
Coaxez or Taxmost as> Baoxrime Sra, Boren, Mise 


WHOLESALE AGENTS 
& Faescu, 17] Nasesa Street, New York 
A. Wrscn, 116 Chestnut Btrcet, Philadeiphis. 
Havar Tarioa, 111] Baltimore Street, Beitimore 
A. C. Baoter, corner 4th and #ycamors #ts., Cncionedl 
J. A. Kove, 44 Woetward Avenue, Detroit. 
B. K. Woopwanp, corer 4th and Cheenct Ste, %. Louis 
Mauss & Co.. 75 § 
Bamcm Kisoacis, Louwvile. Keutecay 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union. | 
TO A FRIEND, 


BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE. 


0, we have loved as few have loved, 
In this cold world of ours; 
Through Nature's fields we've often strayed, 
And culled earth's fairest flowers. 
How oft I've watched the love-light glow 
In thy soul-beaming eye; 
My heart to thine was ever bound, 
By frieudship’s hoiiest tie. 


Thank heaven, thy home is truly blest, 
Thou art a happy wife; 
And many a tender smile of love 
Now cheers thy earthly life. 
Thy chosen one has ever tried 
To make thy pathway blest; 
And many an infant kiss of love 
Upon thy brow is prest. 


At nightfall, when thy little ones 
Are slumbering side by side, « 

And thou art gazing on thy fold 
With a fond mother's pride, 

Think of thy lone and absent friend, 
Reft of her earthly all; 

I ask thee not to breathe one sigh, 
Nor let one tear-drop fall. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
PETER DOWDY’S PLAN; 
AND HOW IT WORKED. 


BY ARTHUR APPLETON, 

Perer Dowpy was a funny old man—at 
least, so all his neighbors said; but his funni- 
ness isted in good , after all, for he was 
never funny at the expense of any real pleasure 
or peace. Peter had seen the frosts and sun- 
shine of three score years, and had now settled 
down to enjoy himself. His wife had been dead 
many years, but he had a faithful daughter, who 
lived with him and took care of his home. He 
had only two children living—the youngest, 
who was now almost thirty, was married to a 
Mr. Claudius Brown, and had moved to a dis- 
tant town ; while the other, who was some three 
years older, yet remained beneath the paternal 
roof. She is what we call an “old maid,” but 
the state was one of her own choice. While the 
flush of early youth was upon her cheeks, she 
had been loved, and had loved in return; but 
death came and took her loved one away, and 
since that time her heart had been her own, and 
as long as her father lived, she had resolved not 
to leave him. 

One bright day in autumn, just as the leaves 
began to turn yellow and fall upon the ground, 
the stage stopped in front of Peter Dowdy’s 

“house, and a lady alighted. The driver took off 
a trunk, and then drove away, while the female 
walked up the yard. 

“Why! Hannah! Is it yor?” cried the eld- 
est daughter, rushing out and throwing her arms 
about the new-comer’s neck. 

“Yes, Sarah, it is me at home once more.” 

The two sisters kissed, and langhed, and cried, 
and then entered the house. Peter Dowdy 
sprang from his chair when he saw his younger 
daughter, and the quick, joyous light that over- 
spread his face, and danced in his eyes, told how 
happy he was. 

“And where is your husband?” asked the old 
man, as soon as the trio had become seated. 

“He will come to-morrow,” the wife replied. 

“But why didn’t he come today? What 
business has a wife to run away in this fashion ?” 
cried Peter, merrily. 

Hannah tried to smile, but she could not. 
Even a little drop of moisture gathered upon 
her dark lashes, and before she could wipe it 
away, it feli upon her lap. 

“He had business,” she said, at length, “or 
he would have come with me. He will be here 
to-morrow.” 

Peter saw that something was the matter, but 
he resolved to wait before he asked any ques- 
tions. Yet he felt very curious, for he knew 
that his child could have been guilty of no 
wrong, and he thought it impossible that Clau- 
dius could have been so; for two more loving 
or milder and good-natured people, he did not 
know. However, the conversation went on, and 
Hannah brightened up. 

After supper, Sarah went out to milk the 
cows—a work she always did from choice, when 
it was convenient, though there were two hired 
men on the place who would have been glad to 
relieve the good girl of the task,—and when she 
was gone, the old man drew Hannah to his side. 

“My child,” he said, kindly and lovingly, 
“what has happened to make you unhappy?” 

“Me? Unhappy?” she repeated, trying to 
look surprised, 

“Yes, Hannah—unhappy. Do not try to de- 
ceive me, but tell me the truth. I may help 
you.” 

“And have I seemed unhappy, father 2” 

“ When speaking of your husband you have; 
so I know there is some domestic trouble.” 

At this the young wife bowed her head, and 
the big tears began to roll down her cheeks ; but 
her father drew her head upon his shoulder, and 
after a while he succeeded in getting at her 
secret. ~ 

“0,” she said, “Claudius is a good, kind 
husband, but he has allowed himself to be 
overcome by—by—strong drink. He has not 





yet become a drunkard, but my unhappiness is 


from my fear, for I know his nature and disposi- 
tion so well that my fear has grounds. I know 
if he keeps on, the habit will grow with him, 
and that before he knows it, he will be lost.” 

* But how long has he been so ?” asked the old 
man, with mingled anxiety and surprise. 

“Tt is now about a year since I first saw him 
at all disguised with liquor, but within the last 
two months he has been so very often. He 
spends much time in the bar-room, and I know 
that he spends much money.” 

“ Has he ever ill-treated you?” 

“O,no,no! He is the same kind soul al- 
ways when he is sober, and when he is—is—not 
sober, he crawls away out of my sight.” 

“ And what have you said to him?” 


« Nothing.” 





“What? Have you not spoken to him about 
ita” 

: “O, IT cannot. I know not what to say. I 
know he would laugh at my fears, and be hurt 
if I should tell him he had been drunk.” 

“But you may save him if you go to work in 
the right way.” 

“T know it, and I have come to advise with 
you. You know his social qualities, and his 
keen susceptibility ; and you know, too, how 
isipulsive he is. You can help me in some 
way.” 

“You say he will be here to-morrow ?”’ 

” . 

“Then let the matter rest for the present, and 
I will help you if I can.” 

“But you will not abuse Claudius. You will 
not—” 

“No, no, my child. I shall be as kind and 
gentle as you could be, so have no fears on that 
score. Now go out and see Sarah, and forget 
all your fears. We'll have all right yet.” 

Hannah went away, and for a long while the 
old man remained walking up and down the 
room alone. An hour afterwards, he went out 
and walked down to the village, and stopped at 
the doctor’s. The man of medicine was at 
home, and Peter Dowdy made known his er- 
rand. He wanted a dose of something that 
would put a person to sleep, and make them 
sleep soundly for two or three hours. 

“Now mind,” said Peter, “I want something 
that wont hurt ’em, but that’ll make ’em sleep 
like a log.” 

The doctor knew Peter well enough to know 
that no mischief was meant, and he prepared 
the potion without hesitation, and gave the old 
man instructions how to administer it. 

When the aged parent reached home, he found 
his daughters quite merry, and he joined them 
with a keen relish. Hannah seemed to have for- 
gotten her grief beneath the old natal roof, and 
the evening passed pleasantly away. 

On the following morning Sarah was up first, 
and the old man related to her all that Hannah 
had told him. As soon as the elder sister had 
expressed her surprise and sorrow, her father 
told her of the plan he had formed for curing 
the young husband of his fault. 

“Now you will help me,” he said, after he 
had made his plan known. “ You will give me 
all your assistance and secrecy.” 

Sarah promised, and shortly afterwards Han- 
nah came down, and ere long the two sisters 
were out in the barn feeding the horses and cat- 
tle. The forenoon passed pleasantly away, but 
as noon approached, Hannah began to grow 
more sedate and silent. Peter knew that the 
stage would be along about one o’clock, and he 
proposed not to have dinner until that time. 
About half-past twelve he called Hannah into 
his room, and asked her if she would not like a 
glass of wine ?” 

“ For what ?” she asked 

“To do you good.” 

“Ah! there can be little good in it,” she re- 
turned, sadly. 

“As a mere beverage, I grant ye; but this is 
medicated. Just try a glass.” 

Hannah took the glass, and drank off the 
contents. 

“ That does not taste like wine,” she said. 

“There is no alcohol in it, my love; if there 
had been you would not have found it here.” 

In ten minutes after that, Hannah felt so 
sleepy that she had to go up stairs and lie down, 
and in ten minutes more she was buried in a 
slumber so profound that a pistol-shot would not 
have aroused her. 

As soon as the stupor was fairly on, Sarah 
went up and did her part of the work. She 
took some tan juice, and worked it on around 
her sister’s mouth and eyes, giving the face a 
dull, bloated look ; and then she took down the 
sleeper’s hair, and dishevelled and matted it up. 
Then sheetook off her collar, and unhooked part 
of the dress, and in this shape she left her. 

In half an hour afterwards, the stage came, 
and Claudius Brown was quickly in the house. 
He was a good-looking man—even noble look- 
ing,—and his face bore in every feature the 
stamp of a generous soul. But the footprint of 
the destroyer was there. The old man was joy- 
ed to see his son-in-law, and the greeting was 
cordial and affectionate. 

“Where is Hannah?” asked Claudius, after 
he had waited some time for her to come. 

Both Peter and Sarah changed countenances 
in a moment. 

“Never mind now,” said the old man, sadly, 
and with a dubious expression. 

“ But where is she ?” 

“ She is safe. You shall see her this evening.” 

“ But why not now ?” 

“ Why—she is—a—not well.” 

“Not well!” echoed the husband, eagerly and 
startlingly. ‘Sick—and I not see her? What 
do you mean? Where is she ?” 

“She is safe, my son; but I would not dis- 
turb her now. You will feel better not to see 
her until night.” 

But the husband had not the power to wait 
now. His anxiety was intense, and he would 
see his wife at once. So, with seeming reluc- 
tance, the old man led the way to the chamber 
where Hannah lay. He opened the door, and 
let Claudius pass in first. The young man 
gazed upon his wife, and for a moment he seem- 
ed transfixed—and no wonder, for she looked 
fearfully—pale, ghastly, livid, and distigured. 

“Mercy!” he gasped, starting forward ; “what 
is it? Hannah! Hannah! Hannah!—my wife! 
O, what is it?) Hannah! Hannah!” he cried, 
catching her by the arm, and shaking her. 

The sleeper opened her eyes, and looked up 
with a dull, vacant stare, and a low, guttural 
sound came up from her throat. 

“For the love of God, sir, what is it ?”’ Clau- 
dius cried, starting now towards the old man, 
and seizing him by the arm. 

“Can you not guess?” Peter asked, in a 
whisper. 

“No—no!” 

« Well, to tell you the truth, she’s been at the 
wine-cup !” 

“What! Drank? My wife—” 

But the husband did not finish the sentence. 





With a heavy groan he sank down upon the 
side of the bed, and covered his face with his 
hands. For the moment, Peter felt sorry that 
he had tried the experiment; but it was only 
for the moment, for on the next he saw that such 
a state of things must work out some good. 

“Come,” he said, laying his hand upon 
Brown’s shoulder, “ let us go down.” 

“But how happened this? Tell me how it 
happened,” uttered the husband, starting up. 

“Why, you see she has been drinking. She 
has some how contracted an appetite for it, and 
probably being away from home she gave way 
to it. Did you ever know of her drinking 
before ?”” 

“ Never—never.” 

“ But is there not some way that she can get 
it at home without your knowing it. Does she 
not keep it in the house ?” 

“T didn’t know that she—” 

But Claudius stopped. At length he finished 
by saying : 

“7 have kept it in the house.” 

“Ah!—then there’s the mischief. She has 
got it there, perhaps,” said the old man; and 
then he added, with much feeling: “QO, rather 
than see a child of mine under the influence of 
strong drink again, I would rather see that child 
in its grave. ButIcancure her. Promise me 
that you will never mention this to her, and I 
will engage to cure her.” 

Claudius promised readily, and the parent 
promised that she should never be seen in such 
a plight again. Very reluctantly the young 
man left the room, and shortly afterwards din- 
ner was ready. But Claudius Brown could not 
eat. He drank a cup of tea, and then went out. 
Half an hour afterwards, Peter found him sit- 
ting under a tree in the orchard, crying ; but he 
did not disturb him. 

“The medicine is working,” the old man 
muttered to himself. ‘It is harsh, I know, but 
the malady to be cured is ten thousand times 
harsher.” 

Sarah went up towards the middle of the af- 
ternoon, and awoke her sister, and wiped her 
face, and smoothed back her hair, before she 
could know how bad they looked. The wife 
was all astonishment when she found how long 
she had slept, and blamed Sarah for not waking 
her when her husband came. 

“Now remember,” said Peter, as he heard the 
girls coming, “do not on any account let Han- 
nah know what you have seen. Never breathe 
it to her, nor let her suspect it from your looks, 

and I’ll pledge you my very life that the thing 
shall not happen again.” 

“ But will she let it alone?” asked the hus- 
band, anxiously. 

“If you are careful to keep the temptation 
away from her a while she will give it up. Re- 
member, you must do your part of the—” 

But before the old man could finish his sen- 
tence, the females entered. The fresh air and 
water had entirely revived the young wife, and 
she never looked more lovely than now. Her 
husband almost forgot the dreadful scene he had 
witnessed for the while, and when she threw her 
arms about his neck, and kissed him, he loved 
her more than ever. 

Peter saw that she was upon the point of mak- 
ing some excuse for not coming down before, 
and he commenced a rattling, laughing conver- 
sation, and this he kept up until Hannah had 
entirely forgotten the excuses she would have 
made. 

That evening there was a merry party at Pe- 
ter Dowdy’s house. Somehow or other Clau- 
dius himself felt more happy than usual. Ter- 
haps he had called up some new spirit from 
within that helped him. It was late when the 
family separated for the night. For some time 
after they had retired, the husband and wife re- 
mained silent. At length Hannah placed her 
arm about her husband’s neck, and in a low 
tone, said: 

“ Claudius, we will be happy henceforth.” 

“Yes, yes,” he murmured; and as he kissed 
her, they both burst into tears. 

It was curious, how those two felt at that mo- 
ment. Hannah felt sure that her father had said 
something to her husband about his domestic 

joys ; for the strange shades of thought she had 
seen upon his face convinced her; and under 
this impression did she make that fond remark. 
And Claudius felt sure that the old man had 
been saying something to his wife on the same 
subject, and he thought she made the remark as 
a sort of pledge that she would be all that she 
had ever seemed to be. 

On the following day the husband and wife 
took the stage for home, and when the former 
crossed his own threshold again, he felt like a 
new man. On the next day he went to his place 
of business, and the evening he spent at home 
with his wife. And so the week passed away. 
When Sunday came, he reflected upon the turn 
he had taken. He felt better in body, better in 
mind, and better in soul; and then he had mon- 
ey in his pocket. 

And so the winter wore away, and when the 
spring time came, and the blossoms put forth, 
and the green verdure adorned the earth, the 
husband and wife went once more to the old 
homestead. Claudius Brown was now a man in 
every sense. 

“T have a little old wine in the house, Clau- 
dius—would you like some?” asked Peter. 

The young man started, and a flush came to 
his face, but he answered, quickly : 

‘No, sir. My mouth is closed forever against 
such stuff !” 

“God bless you, my son!” cried the old man, 
while the tears started to his eyes. ‘ Forgive 
me—forgive me.” 

“O,1 have nothing to forgive. You meant 
well enough.” 

“Meant well enough in what?” 

“In asking me to drink.” 

“Ha, aha, my son, I didn’t mean that. But 
here comes Hannah and Sarah. We'll have it 
all explained now. Here, Hannah, did you 
ever tell your husband why you didn’t come 
down to see him when he first came here last 

\e 
fa No,” answered the wife, looking up in sur- 
prise at the oddity of such a question now. 








“ But why was it?” 

“Why—lI fell asleep, and Sarah wouldn’s 
wake me up. I scolded her well for it at the 
time.” 

“And what made you sleep ?” 

“Why—lI was sleepy, I suppose.’ 

“No—a—yes, you were sleepy, but ‘twas I 
who made you so. That glass of sweet, inno- 
cent grape-juice, which you took from my hands, 
contained a powerful sleeping potion, which I 
got of the doctor on purpose; and when you 
were asleep, Sarah bedaubed your face and mat- 
ted your hair. In that shape your husband saw 
you. Don't ask me any questions, but you and 
Claudius may solve the enigma now at your 


leisure. Come, Sarah, I want your assistance 
in the garden a while.” 

So Sarah and her father left the room, and 
the husband and wife were left alone. 

“What does all this mean?” inquired the 
husband. 

“Vm sure I can’t tell. What does it?” re- 
turned the wife. 

Then Claudius went on and told what he 
knew ; and then Hannah told what she knew; 
and ere long it was all plain as day. They now 
saw through the whole plan, and when Hannah 
began to weep, and ask her husband to forgive 
her for having sought her father’s assistance, he 
drew her upon his bosom and blessed her. 

By-and by, when Peter came in, he found his 
children happy and smiling, and he knew how 
his plan had worked. It had worked well, and 
so it continued to work; and the warm breath of 
summer, and the chill blast of winter, found 
sunshine alike in the saved man’s house—for 
the warmth and light of his life was in his own 
soul, and no outward storm could chill or 
extinguish it. 


A NEPHEW’S DRESS. 


A full-blooded provincial arrived in Paris, late- 
ly, at the house of his friend, M. P——, the the- 
atrical manager. He went to Paris to see the 
Exhibition in the first place, then to amuse him- 
self, and finally to make an occasional visit to 
an uncle at Versailles, who seemed in no hurry 
to realize the hopes of his nephew. When our 
provincial had explained his projects at length 
to his friend, the latter said, looking at him from 
head to foot : 

“T hope you intend to lay aside this villanous 
dress, and get a new one.” 

“A new one!—why, this is new ; I had it made 
on purpose to come here.” 

“But, my dear fellow, it is ridiculous; and 
to visit your uncle, too! You are not present- 
able; this is not the costume of a decent and 
honorable nephew.” 

“Ts a particular uniform, then, required for 
nephews? Pshaw! you are jesting.” 

“Tam not jesting at all. Certainly, all neph- 
ews, who respect themselves, will wear a dress 
especially suited to their position as nephews. 
You do not believe me. Go to the tailor’s your- 
self, then, and say merely, ‘I wish for a dress to 
go and visit my uncle,’ and you will see what 
the science of dress is in the nineteenth century.” 

The manager wrote a little note, folded it, and 
despatched the provincial with it to a tailor of 
his acquaintance. The provincial arrives at the 
shop, two tall lackeys lead him to a clerk, who, 
after reading the note, inquires, seriously : 

“Is it you, sir, who wish for a dress to visit 
your uncle ?” 7 

“ Yes, sir.” 

He rings a bell. 

“You will conduct this gentleman to the sec- 
ond story, third shelf, first compartment—cos- 
tumes for nephews. Ah! I forgot; is it a pa- 
ternal or a maternal uncle whom you wish to 
visit?’ 

“ Maternal, sir.” 

“Very well! Maternal—maternal uncle— 
second story, fourth shelf, first compartment ; 
you will wait upon the gentleman.” 

The provincial was dressed from head to foot 
to go to see his maternal uncle, who received 
him very well, and he returned to Paris, mar- 
velling at the progress of the industrial arts.— 
Tribune. 





YACHTING. 


It is but of late years that the yacht, the ves- 
sel built and only run for pleasure, has been 

rominently before the American observation. 

erhaps the word was first familiar to us when 
hearing, as a thing of oriental magnificence, of 
the yacht of the rich Crowningshield, who went 
to the European seas with his vessel. There 
was fast sailing in those days, now by many 
years past, and [ shall arouse the memories of 
other times in some men, in alluding to the ship 
Genesee, which, in its progress over the river, 
was deemed the fleetest that sailed out of Alba- 
ny. The craft of all most famous, and whose 
achievements were the marvel of the wharves, 
was the little sloop Dread, of Hudson. Al! 
manner of sailing in the very eye-teeth of the 
wind, was attributed to her, and her champion- 
ship seemed undisputed. Those were the days 
when the sail was not yet out of the ascendant 
in the river, when steam was but warming up to 
its might—the days when the great ‘James 
Kent” was, at a large cost, built to be a tweive- 
hour boat, and did not quite work out such won- 
der. It was the ‘‘America” that made the yacht 
a familiar word to the thirty-one States. It was 
the hand of Steers, in the mould, and line, and 
model; and the enterprise and judgment of 
Stevens, and Hamilton, and George Schuyler, 
that taught English yachtmen that there was 
born, out of our blue waves, the victor.—V. Y. 
Courier and Enquirer. 








A ROYAL STOCK JOBBER, 


It is stated on ’change, upon apparently fair 
authority, that the emperor of the French sup- 
presses Crimean intelligence, when it is of great 
or unexpected importance, for several hours, for 
the purpose of operating in the funds. It is 
perfectly well known, that when Louis Napoleon 
lived in London, he got his living by doing a 
little stock-jobbing now and then. At that time 
a Corsican, named Orsi, was employed by him, 
and it was in his name that the transactions in 
the stocks were carried on. The same person is 
still intimate with the emperor, and as he has 
several times lately made large and successful 
operations immediately prior to the receipt of 
intelligence which created a sudden change in 
the value of securities, it is fully believed that 
he is authorized in high quarters to do so. Any 
one who walks into the gardens of the Tuileries, 
and sees the electric wires diverging from a small 
cabinet at the northern end towards every point 
of the horizon, will find it difficult to believe that 
the present tenant of that cabinet will let any 
opportunity escape him of feathering his own 
nest at the cost of the flock he manages to drive. 
— Correspondence Boston Post. 


Remarkance Sevr-Contro..—The Brans- 
wick Telegraph tells @ story of a young widow 
down on the ae she who said to an acquaint- 
ance who was condoling with her upon the re- 
cent death of her husband, ‘“‘I hope you'll ex- 
cuse my not crying ; bat the fact is, crying al- 
ways makes my nose Lleed,” 








Sester's Picnic. 


Snooks rushed to the doctor's with terror de. 
victed on his visage in unmistakable characters, 
ie looked pale; his nostrils were dilated ; and 
there was an uneasy look in his eves. The doe 
tor noticed it instantly, and inquired, with as 
little exhibition of excitement as the case ad- 
mitted of: “ Why, what's the matter, Snooks ¢” 

Snooks —— into a chair in an all gone-a- 
tiveness, pecultarly touching. 

“I do’no,” he said; “I b'leve I'm going to 
have the small pox. I've got the first: symp- 
toms, sure.” 

“ Why,” said the doctor, “ how do you feel ?” 

“ O, I do’no, hardly,” replied he ; “ but I feel 
a great reluctance to doing anything.” 

The fellow had been reading Gann's Domestic 
Medicine. 

The doctor inquired how long he had had the 
symptoms. 

* Well,” said Snooks, “J've always had 'em!”" 

The doctor wasn’t “ sold,” perhaps. 


An anecdote is related by Mr. Hale, of New 
Hampshire, to this effect : 

A couple came to him one night, and wanted 
him to join them in wedlock. He consented to 
perform the ceremony, and said to the man: 

“Do you take this woman to be your wedded 
wife?” 

“ Certainly,” he replied. 

“ Do you take this man to be your lawfal hus- 
band ?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“ Then you are man and wife. That's all.” 

Both looked with great great astonishment, 
and the lady asked : 

“Ts that all?” 

“ Yes, that’s all.” 

“ Well,” she remarked, “’taint such a mighty 
affair after all.” 


RNR ee 


The churches at the Eastward have, from the 
peculiar situation in life of many of the wor- 
shippers, furnished the material for many a good 
anecdote or pleasant jest. It had been the prac- 
tice among the attendants of divine worship in 
one of our down-east churches, for some of the 
youth to flatten out pewter buttons, and pass 
them into the contribution box. The old domi- 
nie at length felt it his duty, in justice to his 
pocket, to check the growing evil. 

“« My dear friends,” said he, “some of you are 
in the habit of flattening the eye of metal but- 
tons, and contributing thereof to the treasury of 
the Lord. I would simply observe, that while 
the process makes the resemblance to a ten cent- 
piece no more complete, it renders them utterly 
useless as buttons.” 

A young Frenchman, a pupil to the Academy 
of Painting, having gone to Italy to perfect him- 
self, at Naples met a Spaniard covered with rags 
and excessively dirty—a fault with which the 
Spanish people have been often charged. ‘The 
young painter noticed that the Spaniard had 
very handsome hands, and proposed to draw 
from them. A bargain was soon struck; the 
painter took him home, and directed him to an 
ante-room to wash his hands. ‘The fellow loung- 
ed towards the door, and then lazily turaing 
back, asked : 

“ Which hand are you going to draw?” 

He could not think of washing both ! 


AAAAAAMA* 


Dr. Barton was in company with Dr. Nash, 
just as he was going to publish his work on the 
antiquities of Worcestershire. 

“T fear,” said Dr. Barton, “ there will be a 
great many inaccuracies in your books when they 
come out.” 

‘** How are errors to be avoided !” said Dr. 
ash. 

“Very say said Dr. Barton. “Are you 
not a justice of the peace ?” 

“Tam,” said Dr. Nash. 

“Why, then,” replied the old warden, “ you 
have nothing to do but to send your books to the 
house of correction.” 

Youthful Swell—* Now, Charley, you're just 
in time for breakfast; have a cup of coffee!” 
Languid Swell (probably in a government office). 
—‘ Thanks! No! I assure yah, my de-ah fel- 
lah! if I was to take a cup of coffee in the morn- 
ing, it would keep me awake all day !” 


Ni 





THE iba 
SPORTSMAN’S PORTFOLIO 


or 


AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 
We have just published a valuable Book, containing 


TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 


of large quarto size, on the finest of paper, depicting 
Gunning, Fishing and Hunting, 


in this country, and forming an elegant and interesting 
collection of fine pictures for the centre-table, with ample 
letter-press description, making it of intrinsic value. It 
will form also an admirable work for those who are study- 
ing designing, to draw from. That all mar be able to 
possess this PICTORIAL Gem, it will be retailed at the un- 
precedented low price of 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS: 

Itcan be sent by mail to all who desire it, and any one 
enclosing twenty-five cents to the office of publication 
shall receive a copy at once. It will also be for sale at ail 
of the periodical depots throughout the Union. 

Newsmen should send in their orders at once, as this te 
a work which will sell rapidly on account of ite attractive 
pictorial ch and cheap , and we print but o 
limited edition. M. M. BALLOU, Publisher, 

Corner of Tremont and Bromficid Sts., Boston. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original tales, written expressly for the 
paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, it Me 
strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


and a welcome visitor to the home circle. It contains the 
foreign and domestic news of the day, so condense! as to 
present the greatest possible amount of inte! ligener No 
advertisements are adinitted to the paper, thus offering 
the entire sheet, which is of 
THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
for the instruction and amusement of the general render. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regu.arly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per 
fect system that experience can suggest, furming ao 
ORIGINAL PAPER. 

The Fiaa is printed on fine white paper, with new and 
beantiful type, and contains 124) square inches, being ® 
large weekly paper of eight euper-roy al quarto pages. 


TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 











1 subscriber, one year, ....----5-- ‘ -. 620 
4 subecrilers, a 70 
10 ” “ oe 1 4 iF 5) 


Any person sending us mrteen subecribers, at the last 
rate, shall receive the serenicenth cop) grate 

One copy of THe Fisa of ork Usios, and one copy of 
Batiov’ s Pictogiat, when taken togetier by one pereum, 
S4 00 per annom j 

o% Travelling agents are not emplored on this perer 


y> The Fiac can be ottarned at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers at 
rvE cents per single copy. Puidished every Sarcmoat, by 
. . — M. M. BALIN 


Conver op Teewort ax Baowrinto #rs , bowtos, Mame. 


WHOLESALE AGENT* 
&. Frewcn, 121 Nassan Street, New York 
A. Winca, 116 Chestout Street, Philadeiptia 
Hasar Tarior, 111 Baltimore Street, Baitknore 


* A.C. Baouer, corner 4th and Byramore Ft, ¢ inetrnedt 


J. A. Kors, 48 Woxdward Avenue, betreat 
BK Woorw ap, corner 4th and Cheenat @te.. ®t. Locke 
Mees & Co., 75 Deartorn Street, Chicage, Lil 
Samvat Kixvooow, Lowisrum, Keatucky 
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